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INTRODUCTION 


ONE of our most honored past presidents 
said to me several months ago, ‘‘ Learn all 
you can this year, say all you have to say, 
for there is nobody so dead as an ex-presi- 
dent.”’ 

Carrying out the spirit of this advice, I 
have tried in my trips over the country, 
into nearly every state, to observe carefully 
all conditions pertaining to education in 
order that I might report to you those 
things which seem to be nationally impor- 
tant and necessary to the better accom- 
plishment of our work in this great national 
organization. 

On Friday next, I shall pass on to an- 
other the honor and the responsibility of 
this great office which I now hold. So to- 
night before I slip into the oblivion our 
past president prophesied for me, I am go- 
ing to report to you what seem to me some 
of the needs and conditions educators 
should have in mind to-day in deciding 
upon their aims of education and setting 
up their programs of study. Because of 
time limitations I can select only two or 
three of the most important of these needs. 

1 Address before the general session of the Na- 


tional Education Association, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, June 27, 1932. 


(1) ESTABLISHMENT OF PRINCIPLES AND 
COURAGE TO STAND BY THEM 


First, I believe the greatest need in 
American life to-day is for us all to have 
the moral stamina to stand by our prin- 
ciples. One of the characteristics of our 
Pilgrim forefathers was their courage to 
fight for their convictions. In those days, 
nobody would have had much respect for 
himself who gave as an excuse for sacri- 
ficing principle that ‘‘everybody else does 
it’’ or ‘‘we won’t be popular if we don’t’’ 
or ‘‘let us keep up with the Joneses,’’ re- 
gardless of what we are able to do or what 
we think it is right for us to do. 

We owe our creation as a nation to 
the fact that a loyal band of people were 
willing to brave wintry storms and death 
itself in order to uphold a principle. Let 
us recall James Russell Lowell’s descrip- 
tion of ‘‘The Present Crisis’’ of another 
generation : 


Count me o’er earth’s chosen heroes,—they were 
souls that stood alone, 

While the men they agonized for hurled the con- 
tumelious stone; 

Stood serene, and down the future saw the golden 
beam incline 

To the side of perfect justice, mastered by their 
faith divine. 
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(2) TeEAcHING SHOULD BE A PROFESSION 

The second point that appears important 
to me after my year’s opportunity for 
wide observation is our need of making 
teaching a profession even more so than 
we have done in the past. Questions are 
frequently asked to-day in view of the 
many teachers—‘‘Are we 
training too many teachers?’’ ‘*‘ What are 
we going to do with the enormous product 
normal schools and teachers col- 
leges?’’ ‘‘Is it right to lead so many boys 
and girls to expect to teach when we know 
there will not be positions enough for 


unemployed 


of our 


These are questions we must 
This problem is more 


them ?”’ 
settle very soon. 
difficult than it first appears because there 
is the question of the employment of teach- 
ers in college faculties themselves and of 
the use of buildings and equipment already 
on hand. My impression is, however, that 
sooner or later we shall be forced to reduce 
greatly the number of young people whom 
we graduate from teachers’ training insti- 
There is a bright side to this pie- 
During the war 


tutions. 
ture as well as a dark one. 
when we had a shortage of teachers we got 
into the habit of letting almost any one go 
through teachers’ colleges who had a fair 
scholarship, who passed the examinations 
and who had a good character. This re- 
sulted in a large output of so-called teach- 
ers who, in instances, were not 
teachers at all when it came to the true 


spirit of teaching or to the right kind of a 


many 


personality to be a successful teacher. I 
think one of the things that has brought 
about the present tendency to belittle the 
work of the teacher and to eut her salary 
among the first is that some of these pseudo 
teachers have been employed in different 
school systems. The lacks in personality 
or in the true teaching spirit of even one 
or two such teachers in a school system 
tends to injure the standing of the great 
majority of professional teachers in that 
school system. 
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I believe it would be an excellent thing 
at the present time if we could weed out of 
our school systems all teachers who are un- 
professional, i.e., those who look upon 
teaching merely as a job, those who do not 
keep up with the best methods, those who 
do not study each child as an individual. 
There has never been a time when it is so 
necessary as now that every teacher should 
know the home life of her pupils and what 
are the causes behind bad behavior and 
apparent dullness. 

The real place to meet the situation is 
when such pupils first begin their work at 
normal school. There are a certain num- 
ber of students in every class who are soon 
discovered to be of the wrong type to make 
teachers. Would it not be kinder to elimi- 
nate these pupils early in the course be- 
fore they have spent more money than they 
ean individually afford, and have added 
greatly to the increased burden of expense 
of the school. If they go out with a 
diploma in their hands they will prove an 
embarrassment to the superintendent to 
whom they clamor for a position. If par- 
ents have sent a girl through normal school 
with no warning that she can not make a 
successful teacher, they naturally expect 
the department of education to help her 
Of course, I am aware of 
col- 


get a position. 
the fact that the faculties of teachers’ 
leges would have to be extremely wise peo- 
ple in order to do this selecting justly. We 
all know instances of girls who were said 
to be totally unfit to become teachers who 
have developed into splendid teachers. In 
such cases, probably the opinion of the 
people observing them was based on hear- 
say or superficial judgment. Each student 
should be considered long enough and eare- 
fully enough by a sympathetic person 
trained in such observation before being 
advised to take up some other profession. 

I do believe, however, that teaching is 
progressing as a profession. The greatly 
increased numbers of teachers joining the 
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local, state and national organizations show 
the increasing interest of teachers in their 
profession, their desire to be a part of the 
deliberations of representative educational 
bodies, and their increasing desire to study 
new methods and to benefit from the re- 
sults of wide observations and practice by 
the leaders in education. For example, 
back in 1917 the membership of the Na- 
tional Education Association numbered 
7,000. Last year the membership was 
216,000. This year, in spite of the financial 
condition, we have gained 4,129 members. 
You will recall the theme which I have 
selected for this entire week as ‘‘Looking 
Ahead.’’ You will notice on your program, 
here and there, quotations from Lowell’s 
‘“‘The Present Crisis,’’ to which I have 
alluded before. You particularly note the 
quotation on the outside of this program: 


New occasions teach new duties; Time makes 
ancient good uncouth; 

They must upward still, and onward, who would 
keep abreast of Truth. 


There has been considerable honest dis- 
cussion between those representing the new 
thought and those who are still loyal to 
the past standards and who believe that 
democracy in education should remain a 
theory. This would seem like heresy when 
thus boldly stated because these people 
want to be democratic, but all that they 
think, perhaps unconsciously to themselves, 
is decidedly aristocratic. Such people la- 
ment the fact that the 7,000 membership of 
1917 has grown to the 220,000 figure. 
Even though they are educationally demo- 
cratic in speaking before their classes and 
on public platforms, they can not quite see 
democracy extend as far as encouraging all 
the teachers of the country regardless of 
their degrees or positions to become a part 
of the great professional organization. 
When we look at the statistics, and realize 
that out of every 1,000 children who enter 
public schools 974 reach the sixth grade, 
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but only 260 graduate from high school, 
it is evident that the education, the estab- 
lishment of principles, character—in fact, 
all the preparation for the greater part of 
our citizenship must be given by the class- 
room teachers in the elementary school 
grades and a large percentage of it must 
be given by teachers of pupils who leave 
school at the end of the sixth grade or be- 
fore. Perhaps the figures will be inter- 
esting: 

974 reach the sixth grade 

855 reach the seventh grade 

768 reach the eighth grade 

610 reach the ninth grade 

438 reach the tenth grade 

321 reach the eleventh grade 

268 reach the twelfth grade 

260 graduate from high school 


According to these figures the greater 
proportion of our taxpayers upon whom we 
are dependent for the financing of our 
plans and projects in education receive 
their ideas of life in the elementary 
schools. Does it not then follow that all of 
us are dependent upon the character, the 
initiative and the civie consciousness of 
the classroom teachers in the elementary 
grades? If such teachers are not capable 
of actively participating in the affairs of 
the great national education association 
then it would seem that they would not be 
capable of taking this enormous respon- 
sibility for all the education that the 
greater part of our citizens ever receive. I 
can remember a time when classroom teach- 
ers were given the courses of study auto- 
cratically. Certain text-books were handed 
out to them. ‘‘Theirs not to reason why; 
theirs but to do and die.’’ To-day, with 
the approval of such institutions as Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, and 
Chicago University, it is considered quite 
the proper thing for teachers to participate 
in curriculum making and for committees 
of teachers to have a voice in recommend- 
ing the text-books which they shall use in 
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the schoolroom. Surely, those who approve 
heartily of such teacher participation 
would not be logical if they did not also 
believe that such teachers are fully capable 
of participating in the affairs of our great 
national organization and of holding office 
in such an organization. I ean remember 
the first time that a classroom teacher was 
suggested as president of this organization. 
We were warned that the selection of such 
a person would certainly end in disaster to 
our great educational ideals. The adminis- 
tration which followed, however, was one 
of the most successful the association has 
ever experienced. Like the Washington 
monument, the association still stands. It 
is one of the few undertakings in this coun- 
try to-day that has not gone into the red. 
There will be more interest in making these 
common schools better because representa- 
tives of them have had their place in the 
sun. Others will be encouraged to improve 
and to develop their opportunities wher- 
ever they may be placed. We will have 
progressed professionally immeasurably 
when the day comes that no teacher is 
obliged to leave the real classroom teaching 
work which she loves in order to obtain 
professional recognition. 

In all this discussion of which are the 
highest and which are the lowest in rank in 
our profession, it is well to remember that 
the intrinsically big people are the simplest, 
even though they are found in high places. 
Many of you will recall the story of Horace 
Mann upon which I was brought up in the 
early days of my teaching. Horace Mann 
was endeavoring to start the idea of teach- 
ers’ institutes and had arranged for one to 
be held in a certain Massachusetts town. 

The educational leaders of that town, be- 
ing a bit smug, ridiculed the whole under- 
taking and entered into the thing half- 
heartedly. When Horace Mann arrived at 
the place of meeting the floor was dirty, 
chairs disarranged and not in order for a 
meeting to be presided over by the commis- 
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sioner of education of Massachusetts. The 
seoffers expected that Horace Mann would 
be discouraged, perhaps even angry at this 
neglect and would abandon the teachers’ 
institute as they had hoped. Instead of 
that Mr. Mann took off his coat, secured a 
broom, swept the floor himself and _ ar- 
ranged the chairs with the help of one or 
two of his own office who accompanied him, 
and proceeded to hold the institute. Even 
at that time Horace Mann’s name was a 
distinguished one and he set a splendid ex- 
ample in not being above sweeping a room 
when that was the greatest educational 
need at the moment. 

I am going to tell you who are at the 
so-called top round of education, though 
there may be a difference of opinion as to 
which is the top, that it is going to be in- 
creasingly important to you in the high 
places that you learn more and more how 
to interpret your splendid education in 
terms that the everyday citizen can under- 
stand. One reason why a great many tax- 
payers seem ready to turn against the 
schools to-day is the psychology of thinking 
which has resulted from educators making 
education seem to be an aristocratic, coldly 
formal and bookish thing. It is going to be 
increasingly important for those of you in 
the higher institutions of learning to see 
that our graded school teachers become real 
professional men and women. Only as 
they do become a power in this country 
along the right lines, will you have any 
foundation left upon which to build your 
own principles of higher education. 

As I see the educational outlook at the 
present moment, I feel it is particularly 
fortunate for all of us that we have 220,- 
000 people scattered over the length and 
breadth of this land eager to safeguard the 
welfare of the children of the nation in an 
organized way. The 7,000 still have their 
chance to do their part, but they seem as 
yet not to have accomplished the whole task. 
It would not seem that they stand in a 
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position to despise the assistance of even 
the most lowly teacher. If 7,000 can save 
the situation at the present time, we shall 
all be glad, but they certainly can not do 
it by remaining in a position of aloof 
superiority. These are the days when there 
are no kings. These are the days when ‘‘a 
man’s a man, for a’ that,’’ and the people 
that did not go beyond the sixth grade have 
the power, through their numbers, to take 
the special courses, to take the high ad- 
ministrative ideals out of the whole school 
system if they desire to do so. Certainly a 
profession that stands together and casts 
no aspersions upon any one of its members 
will gain the respect of all our citizens 
more assuredly than a profession any part 
of which has a smug and snobbish attitude 
toward the rest. 


(3) SprriruaL VALUES IN EDUCATION 

I am told that some of those who look 
with apprehension upon the participation 
in N. E. A. affairs of all teachers and edu- 
eators have also criticized the association 
for being too religious and too spiritual in 
character. I am not sure but such a ecriti- 
cism is a very strong recommendation. It 
certainly is for those of us who still believe 
that character is the most important asset 
in good citizenship. Let us reflect that the 
first declared principle of the National 
Education Association, at the time of its 
founding, was stated as follows: ‘‘To 
elevate the character and advance the in- 
terest of the profession of teaching and to 
promote the cause of popular education in 
the United States.’’ Certainly the partici- 
pation of all the teachers of all the children 
of all the people in our great national or- 
ganization would seem to carry out the 
principles of that last phrase, ‘‘to promote 
the cause of popular education in the 
United States.’’ Now let us repeat the first 
principle, ‘‘To elevate the character and 
advance the interests of the profession of 
teaching.’’ Certainly if the greatest criti- 
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cism that ean be made of our great profes- 
sional organization is that we are not afraid 
to reaffirm our faith in the eternal verities 
of life, then we have not much to fear from 
our critics. I am not quite sure just what 
these critics would suggest. Do they mean 
that they would prefer to see our educa- 
tional professional organization have no 
spirituality and be proud of it? Is there 
anything significant about such a desire 
coming from the same group of people who 
feel that only a picked group of seven 
thousand are capable of considering our 
great educational problems? I hope not, 
because I have great respect for higher 
education, for advanced degrees, for pro- 
found thinking along scholastic lines, but 
if such scholarship and such profound 
thinking mean no religion, no faith, then 
I thing the world will be better off with less 
education of that sort and more true educa- 
tion of the emotions and motives which 
must guide human living. 

In a world gone mad because of lack of 
faith and moral stamina, no greater tribute 
can be paid to the teachers of this country 
than that they still, amidst the maddening 
maze of things, hold fast to the ‘‘faith of 
their fathers, known of old.’’ 


The tumult and the shouting dies, 
The Captain and the Kings depart, 
Still stands thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget. Lest we forget. 


It is time that the significance of these 
words is recognized by those with the great- 
est opportunities to influence. I believe 
that some of our institutions of higher 
learning have a great deal to answer for 
in the influence they have exerted along 
lines of unbelief. I have myself attended 
some classes where the professors seemed 
most anxious to show their modernism by 
ridicule of anything pertaining to spiritual 
values. I believe such institutions and 
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such professors may well search their own 
hearts in these days to discover to what ex- 
tent such godless teaching has been a fae- 
tor in wrecking lives during these last 
Hardly a newspaper to-day but 
records daily suicides, and quite as many 


months. 


in the educated classes or those in high 
society, so-called, as amongst the people of 
little education or humble pursuits. If you 
unfortunate, then you 
must view with alarm its increase. Is it 
true that the stamina of our forefathers 
we meet 


consider suicide 


no longer remains so that 
triumph and disaster and treat those two 
imposters just the same? Is it brave or is 
it cowardly to take the easiest way out and 
leave the hard reckoning to those depen- 


can 


dent upon the suicide? But it is not strange 
that young people going out into life, be- 
lieving in nothing, seeing only those things 
that are in the headlines, valuing only those 
things that can be expressed in money, 
should have no heart to go on with the bur- 
den when disappointment comes. I doubt 
if these people who are preaching the doc- 
trine of no religion can imagine the effect 
of their teaching far enough ahead to real- 
ize that they have taken away the firm 
foundations that used to carry a man over 
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his extremity and they have given nothing 
else in its place. I will take away no man’s 
religion, I will criticize no man’s religion. 
I will destroy no man’s faith unless I can 
offer him something as satisfying, as inspir- 
ing, as life-saving, in return for the thing 
I am destroying. It may be old-fashioned 
to rely upon such words as ‘‘I will lift up 
mine eyes unto the hills, from whence 
cometh my help,’’ but I believe that only 
by return to this faith will our nation, tot- 
tering even to-night on the brink of dis- 
aster, be able to right itself and go on to 
bigger and better things. 


We see dimly in the present what is small and what 
is great, 

Slow of faith, how weak an army may turn the iron 
helm of fate, 

But the soul is still oracular; amid the market’s 
din, 

List the ominous stern whisper from the Delphic 
caves within, 

They enslave their children’s children who make 
compromise with sin. 


Truth forever on the scaffold, wrong forever on the 


throne,— 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, and behind the 
dim unknown, 

Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch 
above his own. 


TO HAVE OR TO BE’ 


By HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Tue future of the world depends upon 
the intellectual integrity and the spiritual 
courage of the teachers. For in this age, 
which has lost its old ideals and has not 
yet found new ones, in this era when the 
terrific economic pressure from the outside 
forees the parents to pay less and less at- 
tention to the home, the teacher will have 
to fulfil a dual réle, that of the person who 
purveys information but also that of the 


of the 
City, 


the general session 
Association, Atlantic 


1 Address before 
National Education 
N. J., June 25, 1932. 


man or woman who shapes the character 
of the children which circumstances have 
entrusted to his or her care. We have of 
course always paid lip-service to this ideal 
(see the daily papers reporting the gradu- 
ating exercises of the last six weeks), but 
in practice it has been just a little different. 

The silence which we have maintained 
so many years was unavoidable as long as 
local polities were closely interwoven with 
our educational system and as long as the 
alumni were able to dictate to the teachers 
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what they should approximately think and 
say and do. We all agree that we are 
living in a crisis. Personally I will go even 
a little further and state that this is the 
most far-reaching revolution through which 
the world has passed since the fourth and 
fifth centuries of our era, when the Roman 
Empire ended its thousand-year-old career. 
That did not happen in a day or an hour 
but slowly and gradually, as it is happen- 
ing now. And then as now there were two 
views of the situation. There were those 
who said: ‘‘Don’t say a word, just pretend 
that everything is as it has always been. 
Be an optimist and let the world think that 
nothing has changed.’’ And there were 
those who said: ‘‘It is your duty to warn 
those around you of the coming dangers. 
Then and then only, by facing and realiz- 
ing the coming perils of a rapidly chang- 
ing time, can we hope to save our civiliza- 
tion.’? Unfortunately, the professional op- 
timists won out. It did them very little 
good, for soon afterwards they were dead 
optimists, though they might have been 
living much longer if they had listened to 
the pessimists. 

I might compare such a crisis with a 
shipwreck. Then, too, there are two con- 
flicting theories of behavior. There are the 
captains who say to the passengers: ‘‘ Noth- 
ing has happened. Just go back to bed or 
your bridge game. Breakfast to-morrow 
as usual.’’ And there are those who warn 
them: ‘‘No time for any sort of a panie. 
The situation is indeed slightly dangerous. 
But we can save you all by paying close at- 
tention to the needs of the moment. Go 
ahead as if nothing had happened, but pre- 
pare to behave as if everything could hap- 
pen.’’ Personally, I have always preferred 
the latter school. It is less disastrous. 
And it seems to me that the teacher who 
means well by himself and his neighbors 
should belong to the latter group. Of 
course it takes more courage to face a situ- 
ation than to prattle sweet words about it 
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and trust to luck. If any of the directors 
are on board, the captain may even lose his 
job while the directors, as has happened 
upon certain historic occasions, find room 
in the last life-boat. But then, it takes 
courage to face all the realities of life. 
That is why the world has always preferred 
a leader to a cauliflower, although the lat- 
ter is apt to lead a more even and undis- 
turbed existence. 

We are just recovering from one of the 
worst afflictions that can happen to any 
nation—a period during which large num- 
bers of people received something for noth- 
ing. That strange historical interlude (for 
it was merely an interlude) developed a 
philosophy of its own, for no system of 
action (however negative) can hope to sur- 
vive without some sort of a conerete philos- 
ophy behind it. The disastrous philosophy 
in this case was that of ‘‘results.’’ Size 
was substituted for contents and quantity 
for quality. As a result, the eld ideal of 
‘“*‘being’’ was allowed to be forgotten for a 
new ideal of ‘‘having.’’ In order that it 
might penetrate without too great resis- 
tance on the part of the few honest men 
and women who boldly proclaimed that 
such a philosophy of life could only lead to 
one ultimate and disastrous goal, those who 
benefited most directly from the existing 
state of affairs called forth a terrific and 
most hideous plague, a plague which made 
its victims suffer from a complete atrophy 
of their moral sense. The inability to feel 
moral indignation is perhaps the worst ail- 
ment against which the present educators 
have to contend. 

Children for almost an entire generation 
were placed before the choice of to have or 
to be with the accent on the ‘‘to have’’ and 
with a supercilious pity for the weak- 
minded idealists who still preached that 
“‘being’’ was infinitely preferable to mere 
“‘having.’’ The bathroom with running 
water became the grand and glorious pur- 
pose of a life which no longer demanded 
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that the austere chamber of the soul and 
the intellect should also be provided with 
the running water of criticism and the 
fresh air of intellectual independence and 
courage. I need not dwell upon this sub- 
ject, for every one who has been called upon 
to deal with the educational problems of to- 
day will know as well or much better than I 
do of what I am speaking. 

This false doctrine has brought us to the 
present terrible crisis. We are not suffer- 
ing from an overproduction of material 
goods but from an underproduction of 
honest thinking. I realize the advantages 
of mere physical comforts and personally 
of course prefer a three million dollar 
schoolhouse to an old dilapidated and un- 
hygienic edifice. But I can do without 
that schoolhouse if it has been merely con- 
structed to raise a thirty-cent crop of men- 
tality which shall fit conveniently and 
harmoniously into an economic machine 
which no longer bears any relation to the 
true ideals of life as they have been un- 
derstood by the best and the wisest of all 
ages. 

Invariably people ask at the end of a 
lecture for some constructive suggestion. 
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That may be all-right in the case of some 
minor changes about a curriculum or the 
hours devoted to non-athletic pursuits. The 
present crisis, however, is too gigantic to 
permit one man to even suggest that every- 
thing can be solved if the world will only 
listen to his own brilliant cogitation. For 
the moment the problem before the house 
is to diagnose the case. 

And I offer as my own diagnosis the fact 
that we have worshipped the false gods of 
a purely material success, that in the mat- 
ter of ‘‘to have or to be’’ we have been 
forced to choose ‘‘to have’’ in preference 
to ‘‘to be.’’ As the leaders of the coming 
generation, it is our duty to proclaim our- 
selves rebels. The world has never made 
any progress without a crop of honest and 
cheerful rebels. And in a country founded 
upon the healthy principle of spiritual re- 
bellion (for what brought our ancestors 
here except their unwillingness to accept 
the established rules of their respective 
home-countries?) I shall invite you to join 
me in that new declaration of independence 
which holds that a man’s conscience is and 
of right ought to be superior to the size of 
his bank account. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 

InN convocation at the University of Oxford 
on June 24 a decree was unanimously approved 
that the offer of the Rockefeller Foundation be 
accepted to appropriate the sum of $2,300,000 
towards the cost of the Bodleian extension. 

Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, warden of New College, 
in proposing the decree accepting the Rocke- 
feller benefaction, said in part: 

I regard it a great privileege to be asked to 
propose this decree for the acceptance of the uni- 
versity. The Bodleian is one of our most cher- 
ished, our most intimate possessions. For cen- 
turies it has furnished its indispensable support 
to those humane studies which are the chief glory 
of Oxford, and the most valuable part of its con- 
tribution to the intellectual life of the country. 


3ut while the Bodleian has discharged a great 
function in the past, its future was until now not 
wholly secure. A few years ago it became clear 
that, if the library was to maintain its old level 
of efficiency, enlargement was imperative and 
urgent. How the enlargement should be con- 
trived, how new needs should be combined with old 
traditions, was for a long time a matter of anxious 
debate in the university. Opinions were sharply 
divided, for the interest in the subject was keen, 
genuine and widely diffused. But with the help 
of the Rockefeller Foundation a commission was 
appointed to review the ground, and as a result of 
its extended and skilful inquiries, a plan of noble 
proportions and of many diverse expedients was 
proposed and accepted, upon which, thanks to the 
assistance which we here meet to acknowledge, it 
is now possible for the university to proceed with 
the fairest hopes of success. 
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What is now proposed will cost nearly £1,000,000. 
It is a huge figure. It is a sum which it would be 
vain to suppose could be raised within any rea- 
sonable period, either from the members of the 
university, or from the general public of this coun- 
try, having regard to the economic conditions of 
the present time. But the Rockefeller Foundation 
has come to our rescue. It is prepared to provide 
three fifths of the required amount. To its many 
splendid benefactions in aid of worthy educational 
or philanthropic objects in this country it has 
added this great benefaction to Oxford, a bene- 
faction which in scale recalls the ancient munifi- 
cence of a Wykeham or a Waynflete. For this 
splendid offer of help I now ask the university to 
record its sincere gratitude to the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and in doing this to acknowledge the 
tact and courtesy of the officers of the foundation, 
their intelligent appreciation of a very complex 
and technical problem, and the sentiments of deli- 
cate consideration by which from the first their 
course of action has been guided. 


CITY AND STATE SUPPORT OF THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

THE Office of Education has recently issued 
a bulletin on City School Statisties, from which 
it appears that only i4 per cent. of city reve- 
nues come from the state and 5 per cent. from 
the county. More than 77 per cent. of the 
school revenue goes for instruction. Although 
public edueation is considered a state function, 
the burden of supporting the schools of a city 
rests directly upon the city taxpayer, irrespec- 
tive of its ability to support schools in compari- 
son with the ability of other cities and school 
districts. Only 14 per cent. of the school reve- 
nue receipts, for schools in cities having a popu- 
lation of 10,000 and more, comes from the state, 
and 5 per cent. from the county. Ineluding 
nine tenths of 1 per cent. derived from tuition 
from other civil districts and two tenths of 1 
per cent. from the federal government for vo- 
cational education, 79.9 per cent. of the school 
funds in these cities is derived from local 
sources. 

In cities of 10,000 population and more the 
sources of school revenue receipts changed some- 
what in relative amounts from 1922 to 1930. 
Income from the federal government for voca- 
tional education increased from a little less than 
two tenths of 1 per cent. to a little more than 
two tenths of 1 per cent. The state provided 
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only six tenths of 1 per cent. more in 1930 
than in- 1922, and the county one tenth more. 
Tuition from other districts increased four 
tenths of 1 per cent. 

The percentage derived from general prop- 
erty taxes and city appropriations for current 
expenses shows a decrease of almost 5 per cent., 
while the percentage derived from local taxation 
for debt increased 3.7 per cent. The total pro- 
portion derived from local sources decreased 
from 81 per cent. in 1922 to 79.9 per cent. in 
1930. 

With respect to total income, revenue and 
non-revenue, the per cent. from loans and bond 
sales dropped steadily from 19.9 per cent. in 
1922 to 9.6 per cent. in 1928, but in 1930 rose 
to 12.7 per cent. 

In cities having a population of 10,000 and 
more, 3.3 per cent. of the current expenses in 
1930 is charged to general control, 77.2 per 
cent. to instruction, 9.6 per cent. to operation, 
4.3 per cent. to maintenance, 3.1 per cent. to 
auxiliary agencies, and 2.5 per cent. to fixed 
charges. Of the grand total outlay exclusive 
of bonds, 76.7 per cent. is for current ex- 
penses, 16.7 per cent. for capital outlay, and 
6.6 per cent for interest. 


DECREASE IN THE NUMBER OF 
CHILDREN 

THE percentage of children in the country’s 
population continued to decline, as shown by 
the 1930 census, and there was even a decline in 
the number, as well as the percentage, of chil- 
dren under 5 years of age between 1920 and 
1930, according to a statement issued June 20 
by the Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce. 

There was a percentage decrease of children 
up to 14 years, as well as for persons between 
24 and 35 years. In general, it was stated, the 
percentage of children is highest in the rural- 
farm population and lowest in the city popula- 
tion. The statement follows in full text: 

While the total population of the United 
States on April 1, 1930, which was 122,775,046, 
shows an increase of 16.1 per cent. since 1920, 
children under five years of age numbered only 
11,444,390, as compared with 11,573,230 in 
1920, which represents a decrease of 128,840, or 
1.1 per cent., during the 10-year period. This 
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age group formed only 9.3 per cent. of the total 
population in 1930, as compared with 10.9 per 
cent. in 1920. 

Children between 5 and 14 years, as well as 
persons between 25 and 34 years, likewise 
formed a smaller proportion of the population 
in 1930 than in 1920, although showing a nu- 
merical increase. For all other age groups both 
numbers and proportions were larger in 1930 
than in 1920. Decreases in the percentages of 
the young in the population, observable in re- 
cent censuses, are indicated in the table, which 
shows the per cent. distribution by five-year age 
groups for each census from 1880 to 1930: 


Years 1930 1920 1910 1900 1890 1880 
Under 5 93 10:9 6 12.1 12:2 13:8 
5 to 9 10.3 10.8 10.6 11.7 12.1 12.9 
10 to 14 9:8 10.1 9:9 10.6 11:2 11-4 
15 to 19 9.4 8.9 9.9 3.9 10.5 10.0 
20 to 24 8.9 8.8 9.8 9.7 99 204 
25 to 29 8.0 8.6 8.9 8.6 8.3 8.1 
30 to 34 7.4 7.6 7.6 tao 10 6.7 
35 to 39 ibd 7.4 7.0 6.5 6.2 6.0 
40 to 44 6.5 6.0 5.7 5.6 5.1 4.9 
45 to 49 5.7 B.D 4.9 4.5 4.4 4.2 
50 to 54 4.9 4.5 4.2 3.9 3.7 Set 
oo to 59 3.8 3.4 3.0 2.9 ry 2.5 
60 to 64 3.1 2.8 2.5 2.4 2:3 2.2 
65 to 69 Ae) 2.0 1.8 ce 16 1.4 
70 to 74 1.6 1.3 1.2 1.2 Li 1.0 
79 to 79 0.9 0.8 0.7 0.7 0.6 0.6 
80 to 84 0.4 0.4 0.3 0.3 0:3 0.3 
85 up 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 


There are wide differences in the age distribu- 
tion as between the urban and the rural areas 
of the United States. In general, the percentage 
of children is highest in the rural-farm popu- 
lation, and lowest in the urban population, with 
the rural-nonfarm population occupying an in- 
termediate position. Urban population, as de- 
fined by the Census Bureau, is that residing in 
cities and other incorporated places having 
2,500 inhabitants or more; the rural-farm popu- 
lation is that residing on farms in rural terri- 
tory; and the rural-nonfarm or village popula- 
tion includes, in general, all persons living out- 
side cities or other incorporated places having 
2,500 inhabitants or more who do not live on 
farms. 
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PROGRESS IN THE STUDY OF THE 
COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 

Tue Association of American Colleges is now 
completing its survey of comprehensive ex- 
amining in American colleges. With the aid of 
a grant from the General Education Board, this 
study has been conducted for the current year, 
under the direction of Dr. Edward 8. Jones, of 
the University of Buffalo. It is hoped that a 
complete report will be off the press in the 
early fall. 

In visiting over fifty colleges, approximately 
one half of which have had considerable experi- 
ence with general comprehensive examining of 
students in their fields of concentration, it was 
evident that the attitude of students and ‘pro- 
fessors was generally favorable. Many of the 
other colleges visited, which are as yet function- 
ing with some type of special honors plan for 
superior students, were also planning to require 
general terminal examining for all students for 
the A.B. degree. 

No standardized forms have as yet been de- 
vised for seniors, to be applied to more than one 
college, and it is doubtful if such forms would 
be widely acceptable in view of the present use 
of essay types of questions. On the sophomore 
level, with general cultural knowledge as the 
goal and not eritical expression, a number of 
organizations are proposing to offer forms for 
the testing of students. 

The first part of the report will deal with 
qualitative and descriptive material, leading to 
a discussion of the main problems and issues 
which have arisen in connection with compre- 
hensive examining and the preparation for it. 
The second part is quantitative, containing sum- 
maries of replies from students now in college 
and from recent alumni who have taken such 
final examinations. An evaluation of different 
systems or types of emphasis is tentatively 
suggested. Ropert L. KELLY 
ADMINISTRATIVE POSITIONS AT 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Tue Board of Trustees of Cornell University 
at the final meeting of the year held on June 21, 
ratified the election of new deans of the Uni- 
versity Faculty, and of the Colleges of Agri- 
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culture and Veterinary Medicine, as well as a 
new director for the College of Home Eco- 
nomics. 

Dr. Cornelius Betten was named the dean of 
the University Faculty, filling the vacancy cre- 
ated two years ago by the retirement of Dean 
W. A. Hammond. Dr. Carl E. Ladd becomes 
dean of the Colleges of Agriculture and Home 
Economies; Dr. W. A. Hagan dean of the Col- 
lege of Veterinary Medicine, and Miss Flora 
Rose succeeds to the position of director of 
the College of Home Economies. 

Dr. Betten came to Cornell for graduate work 
in entomology under Professor Comstock. 
After receiving his degree he returned to Lake 
Forest College as professor of biology, where 
he remained until 1915 when he was elected 
secretary of the College of Agriculture at 
Cornell University. In 1920 he became director 
of resident instruction, and he has twice served 
as acting dean of the Colleges of Agriculture 
and Home Economics. 

Dr. Hagan, who graduated from Cornell, has 
been successively instructor, assistant professor, 
professor, and head of the department of 
pathology and bacteriology of the New York 
State Veterinary College. He succeeds a com- 
mittee of the faculty as the administrator of 
the College of Veterinary Medicine. This com- 
mittee was called into being following the 
sudden death of Dr. Pierre A. Fish, who served 
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as dean for twenty months following the retire- 
ment of Dr. Veranus A. Moore. 

Dr. Ladd, who graduated from the New York 
State College of Agriculture, was appointed in 
1915 the first director of the State School of 
Agriculture at Delhi, New York, and was re- 
sponsible for organizing the school. In 1917 
he became a specialist in agricultural education 
in the New York State Education Department, 
having charge of the high-school departments 
of agriculture and the six state schools of agri- 
culture. After two years in this position, Dr. 
Ladd served as director of the State School of 
Agriculture at Alfred, New York, for one year, 
and in 1920 returned to Cornell as extension 
professor of Farm Management. In 1924 he 
was appointed director of extension in the Col- 
lege of Agriculture. In 1928 he spent six 
months in England organizing and starting re- 
search work in Agricultural Economies at Dart- 
ington Hall. In 1931 Dr. Ladd was given leave 
of absence from Cornell to accept the position 
of deputy commissioner of the State Conserva- 
tion Department at Albany. For the past three 
years he has served as a member and secretary 
of Governor Roosevelt’s Agricultural Advisory 
Commission. 

Miss Rose was co-director of the College of 
Home Economics with the late Martha Van 
Rensselaer. In her new capacity she will com- 
bine the duties formerly administered jointly 
by Miss Van Rensselaer and herself. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. JOHN GRIER HIBBEN received on June 21 
the degree of doctor of laws from Princeton 
University. He then retired from the presi- 
deney of the institution of which he has been 
the head for the past twenty years. The degree 
was conferred by Dean Augustus Trowbridge, 
of the Graduate School. It was the fiftieth an- 
niversary of Dr. Hibben’s graduation from 
Princeton. Before he was chosen for the presi- 
dency he was a member of the faculty for 
twenty-one years. After the ceremony Dr. Hib- 
ben relinquished his office to Acting President 
Edward Duffield, Newark, New Jersey. 


Dr. LEONARD THEODORE BAKER, who has been 
a member of the faculty of University of South 


Carolina since 1906, and dean since 1914, has 
been elected to the presidency of the university 
by a unanimous vote of the board of trustees 
for the 1932-33 term. 


THE REVEREND Epwarp V. STANFORD, of the 
Augustinian Fathers, formerly of Boston, has 
been elected president of Villanova College to 
succeed the Reverend James H. Griffin, who is 
relieved on account of ill health. Father Griffin 
goes to Waterford, New York, as rector of St. 
Mary’s Church there. 

Dr. Water L. CoLurnys, assistant professor 
of education at the University of Cincinnati, 
was installed as president of Wilmington Col- 
lege, Ohio, on June 3. Dr. Collins has been 





director of graduate work at the Teachers Col- 
lege. Dean L. A. Pechstein, of the University 
of Cincinnati, gave the presentation speech pre- 
ceding the installation. 

DEGREES conferred at commencement by Wil- 
liams College ineluded the doctorate of laws on 
Dr. Ellen Fitz Pendleton, president of Welles- 
ley College, and on Dr. Edward M. Lewis, pres- 
ident of the University of New Hampshire. 

AMHERST COLLEGE has conferred the degree 
of LL.D. on Dr. Roscoe W. Thatcher, retiring 
president of Massachusetts State College, and 
the degree of L.H.D. on Dr. Frank W. Nicolson, 
formerly dean of Wesleyan University. 
RayMOND G. 
Island State College, has received the 


Dr. 
Rhode 


doctorate of laws from Northeastern University. 


BRESSLER, president of 


Dr. A. L. THRELKELD, superintendent of the 
Denver publie schools, was awarded the hon- 
orary degree of doctor of education by the Uni- 
versity of Colorado at its annual commencement 
exercises held at Boulder on June 13. 


THE doctorate of humane letters was con- 
ferred on Howard Conant, principal of the high 
school at Holvoke, Massachusetts, at the com- 
mencement of Union College, Schenectady, New 
York. 

THE doctorate of laws of Bates College has 
been conferred on President John Hope, of At- 
lanta University, in recognition of his long ser- 
Dr. Robert 


Lincoln Kelly, formerly president of Earlham 


vice in the field of Negro edueation. 


College and now executive secretary of the As- 
sociation of American Colleges, was made a 
doctor of humane letters. 

Dr. Joun Dewey received the degree of 
doctor of laws at the recent commencement of 
In conferring the degree 
President “Most 
living American philosophers, we rejoice to add 


Harvard University. 


Lowell said: renowned of 


our sprig of laurel to his crown.” 

THE honorary degree of doctor of literature 
was conferred on June 9 on R. Louise Fiteh, 
dean of women at Cornell University, by Knox 
College, Galesburg, Illinois. Dean Fitch was 
the guest speaker at the annual alumni banquet 
the evening before commencement exercises. 


In view of the retirement of Dr. Walter Ray- 
mond Spalding, of Harvard University, at the 
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end of the current academic year, the members 
of courses in music, his present and former col- 
leagues, former chairmen of the visiting com- 
mittee and its present members, presented to 
him a silver bowl with the following inscrip- 
tion: “To Walter Raymond Spalding, master 
of harmony in musie and men at Harvard Uni- 
versity 1895-1932 with the gratitude and affec- 
tion of his colleagues, pupils and friends.” It 
is further hoped to emphasize the import of 
Professor Spalding’s services to the university 
at a dinner in the autumn. 

A portrait of Dr. George F. Kay, dean of 
the College of Liberal Arts, State University of 
Towa, was unveiled at the commencement dinner 
held on June 2. It is the last portrait painted 
by the late Professor Cumming, who for many 
years was head of the department of graphic 
and plastie arts in the University of Iowa. The 
portrait is the gift of the graduating classes of 
1932 and will hang on the wall of the Iowa 
Memorial Union. 

Dr. Fenix FraNKFuURTER, professor in the 
Harvard Law School, has been nominated by 
Governor Joseph B. Ely for a place on the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court bench. 


C. F. Tucker Brooke, professor of English 
in the Yale University Graduate School, has 
been appointed Sterling professor of English. 
Dean Alan C. Valentine, of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, who will join the faeulty on July 1 as 
master of Pierson College, has been appointed 
associate chairman of the Board of Admissions. 


NEWLY appointed instructors in education at 
Yale University include Harry Leigh Baker, F. 
Ewing Engleman, William Marshall French, 
Reginald Rufus Watt, John Wendell Yeo and 
George Prestly Young. 


Miss Mary McSxrmmon has retired as prin- 
cipal of the Pierce School in Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts, after serving for thirty-nine years. 
Miss MeSkimmon was president of the National 
Education Association in 1925. 


Dr. WaLtTER L. HeRvEY, member of the New 
York City Department of Education’s Board of 
Examiners since the board was established in 
1898, has been elected chairman of the board 
for the coming year. Dr. Hervey will retire 
from the school system next February, after 
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having reached the statutory age limit of sev- 
enty years. 

Dr. Harrier J. Link has been appointed 
principal of the Kensington High School for 
Girls, Philadelphia, to sueceed Dr. B. A. Fenni- 
more. 


Mrs. Karuartne N. McGay, who has been 
serving Rogers Hall School, Lowell, Massachu- 
setts, as dean for the past two years, has been 
elected principal of the school to sueceed Miss 
Olive S. Parsons, who is retiring. 

Dr. ArtHUR B. MoEeHLMAN, professor of ad- 
ministration and supervision at the University 
of Michigan, has undertaken the editorship of 
The Nation’s Schools. 


Proressor JOHN Dewey has completed a 
course of thirty lectures on the “Philosophy of 
Edueation” given as the intersession lecturer 
for the Teachers College of the University of 
Cincinnati. Two hundred advanced students 
from many different states made up the group 
admitted to the institute. Four special lec- 
tures were given by Professor Dewey to the 
many hundreds of teachers of the Cincinnati 
publie schools unable to register for the full- 
time work of the institute due to the fact that 
the Cincinnati schools were in session. 


Dr. Henry FarrFieLD Osporn, president of 
the American Museum of Natural History of 
New York City, delivered the Prize Day ad- 
dress at the Groton School on June 13. 


Dr. Harrow SuHAPLEY, director of the Har- 
vard College Observatory, delivered the com- 
mencement address at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Dr. KatHryn McHA ts, director of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women, and pro- 
fessor of education (on leave), Goucher College, 
was the commencement speaker at Alabama 
Woman’s College, Montevallo. She spoke of 
higher education of women in a changing world. 
Dr. McHale also delivered the alumnae day ad- 
dress at Goucher College on May 28 where she 
sketched the comparative place of women’s col- 
leges. 

THE triennial conference of the International 
Federation of University Women will be held in 
Edinburgh, Scotland, from July 28 to August 
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4 on the campus of the University of Edin- 
burgh. Thirty-four national associations of 
university women are expected to send dele- 
gates. It has been twelve years since univer- 
sity women of the world met in the United 
Kingdom, and British university women are 
making preparations to receive the delegates 
representing fifty thousand women from all 
parts of the globe. The American Association 
of University Women, a member federation, is 
a “mother” organization to the British Federa- 
tion, and a “grandmother” to the International 
Federation of University Women. Those who 
will east votes for the American Association 
are: Dr. Kathryn McHale, Washington, D. C.; 
Dr. Mary E. Woolley, South Hadley, Massa- 
chusetts; Dr. Agnes L. Rogers, Bryn Mawr, 
Pennsylvania; Mrs. A. Ross Hill, Kansas City, 
Missouri; Miss Alice Wright, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. The program of the conference includes 
several new features such as group discussion 
on some of the problems touching university 
women closely and addresses by six distin- 
guished members of the British Federation of 
University Women. The work accomplished by 
the International Federation in favor of dis- 
armament will be a feature of the 1932 con- 
ference. 

THE Rockefeller Foundation is reported in 
the London Times to have offered a grant of 
$40,000 to the department of physies at the 
University of Durham. 

Bupcet reductions and curtailment of uni- 
versity expenditures have resulted in tempo- 
rarily discontinuing the publication of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas Bulletin of Education. Num- 
ber 7 of Volume III, dated February, 1932, is 
the latest issue published. Present plans look 
toward continuing the publication when avail- 
able budget allowance makes this possible. 

SaLary and wage waivers ranging from 3 per 
cent. to 13 per cent. were adopted by the board 
of regents of the University of Wisconsin, as 
they brought their annual session which lasted 
six days to a close. It is estimated that these 
salary waivers will produce a saving to the 
state out of next year’s operating budget of 
approximately $300,000. The schedule of waiv- 
ers as adopted by the regents begins with 13 
per cent. for salaries over $7,000 and decreases 
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to 3 per cent. for salaries between $1,000 and 
$1,500. Married persons on salaries of $1,500 
or less are, however, exempt from the waiver. 
The salary and wage waiver represents an ad- 
ditional saving to the state above the $400,000 
reduction offered by the university to the state 
emergency board several months ago, and makes 
the total reduction taken by the university in its 
operating budget for this biennium approxi- 
mately $700,000. The salary waiver schedule 
absorbs the approximately $300,000 cut assessed 
by the emergeney board in addition to the ap- 
proximately $400,000 voluntary cut offered by 
the university. There were no major changes 
made in the budget as presented by the univer- 


sity administration to the regents. 


The Christian Science Monitor reports that 
after unsuccessful efforts to get a federal loan 
to pay overdue salaries of city employees and 
school teachers, Mayor Anton J. Cermak an- 
nounced on June 24 that he had been able to 
release $4,500,000, covering two weeks’ salaries. 
This was made possible through an emergency 
appeal to local bankers and large taxpayers 
who have promised enough money to cover the 
outlay. Many of the large taxpayers have been 
holding up their tax payments awaiting court 
adjustments but have been persuaded by the 
mayor that they should, in this time of stress, 
pay up to 75 per cent. of their bills now, pend- 
ing adjustment. Part of these taxes are out- 
standing for 1928 and 1929, as well as 1930, 
the last bills sent out. The $4,500,000 gives two 
weeks’ back pay to about 21,000 city employees, 
including 14,000 school teachers. The school 
teachers have not had any money since April, 
and in all between five and six months’ pay is 
due—a total of some $18,000,000. 


At the beginning of the new year, Dr. Fred- 
erick Hiselen, president of Garrett Biblical In- 
stitute, announced that that institution might 
be forced to close its doors because of financial 
reasons. Difficulties in obtaining sufficient 
funds began several years ago when Heck Hall 
burned. An administrative building was erected 
at a cost of $325,000 in excess of the funds 
available. Plans had been made to meet this 
deficit, but their proper functioning has been 
interrupted by the depression. Most of the in- 
stitute’s endowment consists of properties in 
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downtown Chicago. <A $2,500,000 mortgage 
bond issue was floated in 1925 to cover these. 
Payment of the interest and a portion of the 
principal on these bonds was defaulted on De- 
cember 1. The association, which had planned 
to erect a building on one plot which would 
yield $47,000 in annual rentals, has abandoned 
its project, and the property now gives only 
the returns from parking lots established on it. 
Rents on another building have dropped from 
$120,000 to $60,000. President Eiselen states 
that the school will need $11,000 a month, or 
$90,000 to enable it to keep open until August 
1. Two thousand letters have been sent to 
alumni of the institute, describing its financial 
situation and urging the contribution of funds. 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Pfeiffer, of New York 
City, recently gave $10,000. Although the 
school was faced with the prospect of discon- 
tinuing its work, 450 students registered at the 
beginning of the winter quarter. 


ScuHoLarsuips at Princeton University in 
future will not be granted to undergraduate 
applicants who are paying more for their room 
and board than the prevailing rates in the uni- 
versity’s dining halls and dormitories, under a 
regulation adopted by the trustees. The ruling 
heretofore has applied only to applicants for 
loans. The regulation follows: “An applieant’s 
style of living must be such as to justify his 
request for financial aid. He must have re- 
duced his living expenses to a minimum. His 
total expense for board, for instance, including 
fees, dues, assessments, ete., if he boards out- 
side of the university dining halls, must not ex- 
ceed the regular charge at the university dining 
halls ($8.50); his room, if in a dormitory, and 
single, must not be above the third group 
($111-$155 annual rent) nor, if double, above 
the fifth group ($221-$275). If rooming else- 
where than in a dormitory, he must not pay 
more than $6.50 a week for rent, including light 
and heat.” Effective with the present sopho- 
more class, the ruling involves about forty 
members of Princeton’s upperclass eating clubs, 
board at which is from $5 to $7 a week higher 
than in the dining halls. At present the clubs 
are giving board to seventy-two men in return 
for managerial services and it is expected that 
they may adopt a plan to care for the other 
forty. 
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DISCUSSION 


REORGANIZATION AT THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF UTAH 


BEGINNING with the autumn quarter, 1932, 
all freshmen enrolling in the University of Utah, 
except those entering the School of Mines and 
Engineering, will register in a new administra- 
tive unit to be known as the Lower Division of 
the university. It is contemplated that in 1933, 
or later, the Lower Division will be extended to 
include the sophomores as well as the freshmen. 
This reorganization comes as the result of much 
discussion and deliberation by the faculty and 
by the board of regents. 

The purposes and nature of the new organiza- 
tion as indicated by recommendations finally 
adopted may be summarized as follows: First, 
to extend the field of general education; second, 
to provide the necessary preparatory training 
to students who have settled upon a definite pro- 
fession or principal interest; third, to provide 
educational, vocational and personality guidance 
to all students, whether they are to continue 
beyond the Lower Division or not. 

Upon the satisfactory completion of two years 
of approved work the student will be awarded 
a certificate of graduation from the Lower 
Division. This certificate may or may not admit 
the holder to the Upper Division schools, de- 
pending upon the degree of excellence of his 
work and the courses which he has pursued. 

A dean has been appointed and a Lower 
Division Council which will act in an advisory 
capacity to the dean. Provisions are made for 
a sufficient number of advisers so that every 
freshman may receive personal counsel at the 
time of registration and frequently thereafter. 
No attempt will be made the first vear to in- 
augurate any new courses, but the whole prob- 
lem of the curriculum will receive careful study 
during the year and it is likely that a number 
of changes will be recommended for the autumn 
of 1933. 

LeRoy E. Cow tes, 
Dean, Lower Division 
STUDENT OPINION CONCERNING 
TWO SURVEY COURSES 

THE survey type of course has obtained con- 

siderable vogue within the past decade as a 


worth-while educational innovation at the level 
of the junior college. Whether or not its in- 
creasing popularity is deserved is a question 
frequently raised among faculties engaged in 
criticizing their curricula. Indeed, the whole 
problem of ascertaining what particular courses 
in a curriculum do for the students who take 
them is a perennial puzzle which particularly 
comes to the fore when changes are suggested. 
Unless one is to adopt a wholly authoritarian 
position in education the opinion of the stu- 
dents themselves is worth something in refer- 
ence to a course or a curriculum. How much 
it is worth is difficult to say; but, on the as- 
sumption that the immediately formed opinion 
of students, at the level of the junior college, 
concerning courses they are taking is in some 
sense an index of the value of the various por- 
tions of their curriculum, the measurements 
briefly summarized below were attempted. 

Two survey courses have been in operation at 
Syracuse University in the freshman year, one 
for ten years, the other for eight years. The 
latter is given in the social sciences by the 
School of Citizenship by means of one lecture 
and two quiz sections per week; the former, a 
general survey course under the philosophy de- 
partment, has been run in sections meeting three 
times a week throughout the second semester, 
but was given for the first time this year by 
means of two lectures and one quiz section. 
Students in one of the courses were asked to 
rate in order of excellence all the courses they 
were taking in terms of “interest,” “profit (in- 
crease in enlightenment or understanding),” and 
“suecess in presentation.” Also, did they “pre- 
fer a detailed or a survey course in materials 
in which they did not intend to major?” The 
questions were first presented at mid-semester; 
the figures given herewith were obtained by a 
repetition of them at the last meeting of one of 
the courses (May 23, 1932) with the usual pro- 
vision for anonymity and a request for impar- 
tiality and for full cooperation in the attempt 
to measure what the curriculum was actually 
accomplishing. 

The students carrying five three-hour courses 
and both of the survey courses (125 in num- 
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ber) rated the latter first or second in “interest” 
51.2 per cent. of the time (chance=40 per 
cent), first or second in “profit” 63.2 per cent. 
and in “success in presentation” 41.6 per cent. 
The whole group answering (215 students) 
furnished similar indexes of 50.15 per cent., 
62.4 per cent. and 39.75 per cent. Answering 
students (212) favored the survey course to the 
detailed course by a score of 93.3 per cent., in- 
creasing from 82 per cent. (251 answers) at 
mid-semester (March 30), the most significant 
change between the March and the May figures. 

These statistics seem to indicate that most of 
the students like the survey courses while they 
are taking them, think that they are profitable, 
and that the courses probably are useful by 
way of arousing interest in materials subse- 
quently to be studied intensively. The students 
were willing to rate the survey courses high in 
“profit” without scoring them above par as 
regards “success in presentation.” 

Other figures brought out that the students 
worked more, by way of outside preparation, 
for the course in which they received the more 
quizzing, and that they felt that they derived 
more profit from social science materials. 

PauLt W. Warp 

Syracuse UNIVERSITY 


SHE SPECIALIZED 

Miss E was always so busy in college 
that she never had time to find out what was 
going on outside. Now she is so busy teaching 
that she still has no time for anything but her 
field of She is an assistant pro- 
fessor of English. She is nearly twenty-five 
years of age, and she holds the degree of master 
of arts, also a Phi Beta Kappa key, from a 
large university. She poetry 
society, and two honorary societies besides Phi 
3eta Kappa. She was a “star” student in all 
her English courses and also in modern lan- 


own work. 


belongs to a 
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guages, and never received lower than a B 
grade in any subject. She failed, however, to 
win graduation honors, because she could not 
pass the oral examination in general knowledge 
which was a condition for honors when she was 
graduated. Her present ideas on current events 
are so utterly out of proportion to her wide 
knowledge of English literature and her mani- 
festly superior intelligence that she may well 
serve as a “horrible example” of over-speciali- 
zation. 

She has recently begun to realize that an elec- 
tion campaign is going on, and she admits 
frankly that she knows nothing at all about it. 
Not being willing to take her word for it—I 
had, and still have, a great respect for her in- 
telligence—I took up a newspaper and asked 
her a few questions. Here are my questions 
and her answers—if any. 

Who is Governor Ritchie?—No answer. 

Who is Gaston B. Means?—An embezzler. 

Who is William Green?—A playwright. 

Who was Samuel Gompers?—Something to do 

with labor. 

Who is the Governor of Wisconsin?—Philip La- 
Follette. 

What was his father doing in 1924?—He was a 
senator. 

Who ran against Bryan in ’96?—No answer. 

Who is William Z. Foster?—A scientist. 

Who is Dr. Banting ?—He split the atom. 

Who is the well-known senator from Idaho?— 
No idea. 

Why did you vote for Hoover in 1928 ?—I didn’t 
like Al Smith’s English and I didn’t want 
a ‘*Wet’’ for president. 

Are you in favor of prohibition?—I think it’s 
wrong in theory but it’s a good thing in 
practice. 

But why go on? This is not only a respected 

teacher in a reputable institution of higher 
learning, but also, alas! a voter. 


N. W. W. 


QUOTATIONS 


DEPRESSION AND THE COLLEGES 
THE first hypothesis offered to explain any- 


The 


thing in these days is the “depression.” 


American Association of University Professors 
reports that 75 cases were submitted during the 
year 1931 to its Committee on Academic Free- 
dom and Tenure, more than double the number 


submitted in 1930 and three times the average 
number. The explanation offered is that finan- 
cial stringency led in many eases to the drop- 
ping of a teacher or the abolition of a depart- 
ment. <A report by the same association’s Com- 
mittee on the Economie Condition of the Pro- 
fession states that in April, of 61 institutions 
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investigated, twenty had made salary euts and 
nine expected to do so. In 38 institutions there 
was an average prospective reduction of 3.2 per 
cent. in the teaching staff for 1932-33. 

What is to be the effect of the depression on 
the enrolment of college students? It can 
safely be assured that the members in the 
graduate schools will inerease, or, where they 
are limited, hold their own. In regard to the 
numbers of incoming freshmen one very inter- 
esting bit of evidence has just come to light in 
the statement of the Harvard Committee on Ad- 
mission that there is an increase of 148 over the 
largest previous number of applications. Is this 
also to be explained by the depression? The 
answer is not so clear. Loss of income by par- 
ents should reduce the numbers of boys going 
to college, while the lack of jobs should increase 
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them. Taking the group of university and col- 
lege students as a whole, it is believed that these 
two causes about offset one another. But the 
second cause, which is favorable to enrolment, 
should count for less at the age of entrance to 
college than it would later. If this is so, the 
net effect of the depression should be to reduce 
applications for admission to the freshman 
class, especially in colleges with a tuition charge. 
All of which seems to justify the agreeable 
conclusion that the notable increase in the ap- 
plications for Harvard may in some measure 
reflect the merits and reputation of the college. 
The number admitted will presumably be lim- 
ited to 1,000 as for the last eight years, but 
they should be better in quality. Other things 
being equal, the more the called, the better the 
chosen.—The Harvard Alumni Bulletin. 


REPORTS 


THE NATIONAL MINISTRY OF EDUCA- 
TION AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
IN BRAZIL 


A NationaL Ministry of Education and Pub- 
lic Health (Ministerio da Educaeio e Saude 
Publica) was established for the United States 
of Brazil by decree of the provisional president, 
Getulio Vargas, on November 14, 1930, shortly 
after the success of the October revolution. 
This is not the first educational ministry in 
Brazil; a ministry of public instruction, posts 
and telegraph was set up in 1890 and functioned 
a short time, but for many years the nation’s 
part in education has been assigned to the 
Ministry of Justice and Interior. The recent 
movement is not so much the beginning of new 
federal activities as it is the centralization of 
federal efforts relating to the intellectual and 
moral development and the medico-sanitary de- 
fense of all Brazil, a step in a program for 
more vigorously combatting ignorance and 
disease. 

The educational branch of the new ministry 
includes the National Department of Education, 
created in 1925 as a part of the Ministry of 
Justice and Interior; the University of Rio de 
Janeiro; the Superintendence of Commercial 
Edueation; the Inspectorate of Technical Voca- 


tional Education; the National Department of 
Experimental Medicine; and a number of allied 
cultural institutions, such as the two National 
museums, National Observatory, National 
Library and Casa de Ruy Barbosa. On the 
public health side are the National Department 
of Public Hee'th, created in 1923, the National 
Department o- Publie Relief and the Inspece- 
torate of Waters and Drainage. Two advisory 
bodies, the National Council of Education and 
the Superior Council of Hygiene, aid the minis- 
ter in shaping general policies for education and 
public health. The immediate administration of 
the ministry is in the minister’s cabinet, and 
three general directions: Affairs; accounting; 
and information, statistics, and publicity. The 
total staff, not including the two advisory coun- 
cils, amounts to about 5,730 persons. For the 
first half year of its activities the ministry has 
published a new official organ, the Boletim do 
Ministerio da Educacdo e Saude Publica, filled 
with pertinent data on education in Brazil. 

In line with the reorganization of the central 
office the government has issued a number of 
important decrees dealing among other things 
with university education in general, the Uni- 
versity of Rio de Janeiro in particular, secon- 
dary education, teaching of religion in the pub- 
lic schools, control of the radio, organization of 
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commercial education, the Pan-American sani- 
tary code and the adoption for use in official 
publications of certain idioms and simplified 
spellings approved by the Brazilian Academy of 
Letters and the Academy of Sciences in Lisbon. 

The general statute for university education 
includes unusual provisions, under the caption 
“University Social Life,’ by which the faculty 
of any university or independent institute of 
higher education may organize a Society of Uni- 
versity Professors to be composed of three see- 
tions: Benefits and insurance, science and social 
affairs. The separate societies are united in a 
National Directorate of Professors, made up 
of two delegates from each university and one 
from each independent institute. The student 
body in any institution shall elect a directorate 
of not less than nine members which shall be 
recognized by the university authorities as its 
legitimate representative. Finally there is to be 
organized in each university a social museum 
for the study and teaching of economic, social 
and cultural problems. 

The University of Rio de Janeiro, the great 
national university of Brazil, is reorganized to 
include faculties of law, medicine, dentistry, 
pharmacy, a newly created faculty of education, 
sciences and letters, the Polytechnic School, the 
School of Mines, the National School of Fine 
Arts and the National Institute of Musie. Later 
there will be added a School of Hygiene and 
Public Health and a Faculty of Political and 
Economie Sciences. In addition to these, the 
following listed institutions are to cooperate 
with the university in giving instruction and 
conducting research: Osvaldo Cruz Institute, 
National Museum, Astronomical Observatory, 
Geological and Mineralogical Service, Medico- 
Legal Institute, Institute of Chemistry, Central 
Institute of Meteorology, Biological Institute of 
Agricultural Defense, Botanical Gardens, and 
the Care of Psychopaths. The degrees granted 
by the university entitle the holders to practice 
their respective professions or vocations. This 
is true also of any state or private institution 
of higher education in Brazil if it has been in- 
spected and approved by the Ministry of Edu- 


cation and Public Health. 

The national secondary school is the Colegio 
Pedro II. By decree, students not less than 11 
years of age are admitted to its 7-year eurric- 
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ulum, which is divided into a 5-year funda- 
mental course for all pupils, followed by two 
years of complementary study that varies ac- 
cording to the admission requirements of the 
university faculty for which the students are 
preparing. Other secondary schools, state, 
municipal or private, enjoy about the same 
rights as the Colegio Pedro II if inspection by 
the ministry shows that they have proper equip- 
ment, a teaching staff well prepared and regis- 
tered in the National Registry of Teachers, have 
regulations approved by the ministry, and offer 
sufficient guarantees that they will function 
normally tor at least two years. 

The ministry has wide control over com- 
mercial training through its Superintendence of 
Commercial Edueation. This division has 
charge of financing and directing all the schools 
of commerce, economic sciences and administra- 
tion maintained by the nation, as well as the 
registration of the diplomas and degrees granted 
by them. It also examines and approves or 
disapproves state, municipal and private com- 
mercial schools. Approved schools must offer 
the various curricula set out in a decree of 
June 30, 1931, and have staffing and equipment 
satisfactory to the ministry. 

All radio services in Brazil are a monopoly 
of the national government and are generally 
in the control of the Ministry of Railways and 
Public Works, but the Ministry of Edueation 
and Public Health intervenes to direct any 
educational activities of the radio system. 
Primary schools are for the most part main- 
tained and administered by the states and 
municipalities, but on the advice of the Ministry 
of Education the government may suspend the 
teaching of religion in any public schools if it 
considers such a measure necessary. 


J. F. ABEL 


U. S. OFFICE oF EDUCATION 





NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


BINGHAM, WALTER V., Editor. Psychology To-day. 
Illustrated. University of Chicago Press. $1.50. 

Comprehensive Examinations Given in the Four 
General Introductory Courses at the University 
of Chicago. Board of Examinations, the Uni- 
versity. 

Scott, Joun H.and ZiLpHA E. CHANDLER. Phrasal 
Patterns in English Prose. Pp. xii+376. Ronald 
Press. $4.00. 

WASHBURNE, CARLETON. Adjusting the School to 
the Child. Pp. xvi+189. Illustrated. World 
Book Company. $1.68. 
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EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by WILLIAM McANDREW 
EDITORIAL COMMENT 


COMMENCEMENT COUNSEL 

Some day the schoolmaster, instead of put- 
ting into his graduation ceremony a last-minute 
exhortation by an outside speaker urging the 
youth not to neglect publie duties, will have so 
stressed this obligation all through the learning 
days that he can devote commencement to hav- 
ing the young people tell the public what the 
graduates have pledged themselves to do in this 
line. Most of our present procedure is as if a 
military board would drill troops in history, 
mathematies and football for four years, put 
them on the transport bound for the seat of 
war, and, then, as the ship is ready to sail, line 
them up to hear an eminent citizen tell them 
what they will need to fight. 

The 1932 offerings of commencement speeches 
inform the graduates that edueation is for pub- 
lic service. The need is proclaimed as never so 
urgent before since the great war. 

Doesn’t it strike you that these speeches 
should be given at the opening of the school 
term instead of at the close of it? They might 
have more influence in making edueation, as 
administered by teachers, do more of what the 
commencement orators say is its main business. 
These present speeches remind you of Noah 
Webster’s regret—‘for the schoolmaster the 
American Revolution hasn’t yet begun.” 


Pouitics NEED THE EDUCATED 

Yale-man Cross, governor of Conneeticut, 
exhorts the young men to go into politics. We 
began natural life with a young men’s govern- 
ment. Jefferson, Madison, Hamilton, Wash- 
ington, went into politics before they were 
thirty. Since Roosevelt and Wilson we have 
had no prominent political figures appealing 
especially to youth. Your own small com- 
munity politics needs the young graduate. Its 
conduct is not now for community benefit but 
for heelers. In undergraduate days, thirty 
years ago, public questions were rarely dis- 
cussed. Now, groups of students are debating 
financial crises, war debts, international rela- 
tions, corrupt polities. If political leaders are 


wise they will realize that youth is robust, is 
making up its mind what democracy needs, is 
going to tackle public problems with vigor. If 
the old parties fail to ally themselves to real 
principles, young voters will form a new party 
and make it one to be reckoned with as are the 
Laborites in England. 


Pouitics Is WHat You MAKE It 

Ir men would criticize politicians less and 
themselves more, Nicholas Murray Butler told 
5,927 Columbia graduates, government would 
be finer and better. The politician of to- 
morrow must be made from the school-goers 
of to-day. The work of education is an end- 
less adventure in better government. The sepa- 
ration of a man’s personal welfare from that 
of his fellow citizen is responsible for most of 
the evils now upon us. When a man stiffly 
asserts he is minding his own business you may 
be sure he is neglecting a large part of it, 
which is none other than the duty he should 
share with others. 


Biep WHITE BY POLITICIANS 

At the Washington and Jefferson College, 
chartered in 1802, at Washington, Pennsyl- 
vania, Samuel Seabury, investigator of New 
York City polities, told the graduates the chief 
cities in America are bled white by unserupu- 
lous politicians. The country needs its edu- 
cated men. The only theory on which eduea- 
tion can be vindicated is that its human output 
shall engage in politics, not for the purpose of 
making a living, but as a patriotie duty. Pub- 
lic apathy is the reason for the success of the 
corrupt official. The schools must arouse a 
sense of duty toward our political affairs or 
the penalty will be disaster to the common- 
wealth. Education must train fighters. Eduea- 
tion received places a special duty on its bene- 
ficiaries to make the personal sacrifice necessary 
to give time to publie affairs. Never was there 
a more splendid opportunity for young men 
who have vision, who think. The hope of the 
country is not in the business man. He is too 
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concerned with personal profit. Let the schools 
realize their duty and their opportunity. Let 
us have young men of courage and determina- 
tion to make this nation what its founders pro- 
posed—a union for justice, for general welfare. 


Serious Civic PropLeMS 

The college has been smitten on both cheeks, 
thinks Dean Gauss of Princeton. Those who 
think with Abraham Flexner charge it with 
harboring the idler who refuses to take life 
seriously and fritters away his time on mat- 
ters without serious significance. On the other 
hand, those who run with Professor Laski ac- 
cuse the university of perpetuating the type of 
student who buries himself in dead lore and is 
woefully lacking in the social and political 
world. No, says the dean, the collegian in these 
hard times has come to wonder what it is that 
makes the world go ’round. He is reflecting 
far more seriously on political and economic 
questions. He is questioning the university’s 
position and funetion in our national life. 
We may console ourselves that true education 
is being very much advanced by the unfortu- 
nate situation in which we find ourselves. The 
college student is conscious that we have serious 
problems to solve and that he must help solve 
them. He realizes that the welfare of each is 
bound up with the welfare of all. Never, with 
the possible exception of actual war years, has 
social and patriotic consciousness been’ so 
strong. Rarely in our history have we had the 
right to be so proud of our college graduate as 


in 1932. 


Tue Founpers EXxpecTeD CRITICAL 
CITIZENSHIP 

A surprising, but, when you come to think 
of it, a consistent plea marked the graduation 
address of George C. Medalie, U. S. District 
Attorney, at the New York Law School com- 
mencement. The founders of our republic 
never intended that officials, elected representa- 
tives, should be the sole repositories of the ob- 
ligation for running the government. By leav- 
ing the law machinery to court officers America 
has permitted the administration of justice to 
become inadequate, useless and unjust. It will so 
remain until an outraged public takes law tink- 
ering out of the hands of lawyers and does the 
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job itself. Washington, Jefferson, every impor- 
tant contributor to our establishment warned 
us that publie opinion must be dissatisfied with 
things as they are and exert constant vigilance 
to make them better. For improving our com- 
mon affiairs they set up a system of public 
education devoted chiefly to the betterment of 
our political concerns. 

You may prefer to Attorney Medalie’s warn- 
ing or to the advice of Washington, Jefferson, 
Cleveland and Theodore Roosevelt, the much. 
more restful advice of Lawyer Max Steuer ad- 
dressing the graduates of the Brooklyn Law 
School. Trust the judges, says Max, whether 
they are picked by Boss Curry or Boss Me- 
Cooey. Don’t let any one disparage the poli- 
ticians. The vast majority of them are more 
honest and loyal than many men in other 
positions. 

THE PRESENT VoTERS HOPELESS 

At Notre Dame, Indiana, Owen Young asked 
where are the saviors of the nation to come 
from if the colleges fail? The spirit of chal- 
lenge to public service has come too late for 
my generation, he said. It must come to the 
present output of the schools. It is not enough 
for education to train us to look out for our- 
selves through self-discipline. It must teach 
youth to restrain their representatives in gov- 
ernment. You must be idealistic in purpose, to 
improve our civic affairs, to do this with a true 
sportsmanship. 

Dr. Walter L. Niles carried the citizenship 
idea into the commencement of Cornel! Un:ver- 
sity’s school of medicine. We need physicians 
with a higher sense of citizenship. We must 
get out of the exaggerated materialism which 
has clouded civilization for the past twenty 
years. The country is moving to control med- 
ical service by government, industry and in- 
surance. Expect disruptions of time-honored 
methods of medical practice. The physician 
must study the social revolution and assume 
leadership in adjustment. 

The baccalaureate address of Chancellor 
Elmer Ellsworth Brown was on the duty of 
education to train men to think on civie prob- 
lems. The nation must have new ideas— 
thought, thought, thought. The responsibility 
for it rests on us teachers. We must straighten 
out human values and get the individual to 
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realize his duty toward the general welfare. 
We must make our people public-minded. 
Walter Lippmann’s Phi Beta Kappa address 
at Columbia University stressed the small avail 
of the scholar’s theoretical knowledge in settling 
current problems in a democracy where the will 
of the people decides. A positive and thorough 
knowledge of human motives is necessary in the 
man who takes a real part in publie affairs. 


Civic LAZINESS 

Senator Wadsworth in Rochester scored the 
chronic indifference of the voting publie and 
called on the young men and women graduates 
to lead a crusade against hypocrisy and laziness. 
No system of self-government can survive the 
neglect of it prevalent in this country. Edu- 
cation has a distinet civie task before it. 

Dean Virginia Gildersleeve reminded her Bar- 
nard College girl graduates that their learning 
is for public service. Their brain, vision and 
spirit are for the general welfare. They can 
balance a budget, they will recognize a fact 
when they meet one, which is rare in Congress. 
Having received this college training it is their 
intent to use it for the publie good. 

At Meadville, Pennsylvania, Frank Graves, 
New York commissioner of education, declared 
all graduates to be in debt to the community 
for the education they have received. The 
training is not for your benefit so much as for 
that of the nation. Even your ability is not to 
be used for yourself but for the common good. 

Secretary Charles Francis Adams of the Navy 
made his address to the Annapolis graduates 
center on unselfishness. This nation is founded 
on cooperation. The bane of democracy is the 
man who sets his own interests above those of 
his associates, his branch of the service, his 
country. 

William Muldoon, “Muldoon the solid man,” 
87 years old, lamented in his address that the 
present generation is laden with luxuries, com- 
forts, everything to make life easy. There’s 
too much of the wrong sort of education. 
Thousands are graduating every year supposed 
to be ready for great tasks. They don’t do 
anything. 

Epucation NEEDS TO ReauizeE Its Pourrican 
OBJECTIVE 

Chancellor Charles Wesley Flint, at Syracuse 

University, called selfishness the dominating 
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quality in civie life to-day. The great need 
is for education to realize the service objective 
—edueation for the general welfare, not for 
individual gain. 

At Manhattan College exercises Cardinal 
Hayes declared that the present depression will 
be cured by men using the precepts of the 
Christian life in business and polities as well 
as in the church. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, the governor’s 
wife, addressing Syracuse University graduates, 
urges a wider study of the problems of govern- 
ment. Young women need a more straight-for- 
ward interest in public welfare, social and 
political matters. 

The girl graduates of Mount St. Vincent Col- 
lege were told by Judge William D. Cunning- 
ham that they must join the war on crime and 
national distress and corruption. 

Gerard Swope exhorted the Bryn Mawr 
young women to support the unemployment re- 
lief measures and the moves to restore the na- 
tion to prosperity and honest government. 


APPLAUSE AND DELAY 


Often have I seen audiences of schoolmen 
vigorously applaud the speaker who exposes 
their shortcomings. I remember an address be- 
fore the New York Schoolmasters Club in the 
old unhappy days when there was no salary 
law. The speaker, with schedules of costs of 
clothing, food and rents, exposed the fatuity of 
getting decent service from teachers on the sal- 
aries then paid. A listener moved that a com- 
mittee be appointed to wait upon the board of 
education and the Legislature with the facts and 
with a curative bill. One after another, super- 
intendents and principals, the leaders of their 
club, warned against hasty action and defeated 
the motion. Once in a Pennsylvania convention 
for suggesting revision of the course of study, a 
speaker who had made a study of the origin of 
free schools in that commonwealth demonstrated 
that not one school had addressed itself to the 
problems of democracy and to teaching the boys 
that their education was paid for by all the 
community on the promise of those who had 
secured the free-school laws, that the training of 
youth to aetive guardianship of honest polities 
would be the main activity of the tax-supported 
schools. Not one school is doing it, he said, not 
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one. What are you doing? Latin, algebra, 
geometry, ornamental stuff or anything but the 
daily wrestling with public problems in this 
His earnestness and logic won 
him long applause. An old chap from Clear- 
field County rose and said, “I’ve heard, though 
never so convincingly as now, these obligations 
recited year after year. They are true; they are 
the most important things in the whole eduea- 
tional world. You clap your hands at them. 
You'll go back to your home town and let your 
high schools ding-dong along with your same 
old Latin, mathematics and subjects as directly 
connected with the main job of making a better 
union as Choctaw is related to the eriticism of 
Matthew Quay. They laughed, those Pennsyl- 
vania schoolmasters, and applauded him, too. 
It was not until Thomas Finegan became state 
superintendent and changed oratory to curricu- 
lum-making that the Pennsylvanians made 
“problems of democracy” a school subject. 

At national conventions, in books, newspapers 
now more 


boss-ridden state. 


and magazines, no school duty is 


SOME OF THE 


SHORT SKETCH OF UNEMPLOYMENT 

Number 66 of the “reading-with-a-purpose” 
series! is by a worker, first in the wheat fields, 
then in textile mills, afterwards studying work- 
ers’ education in Europe and now on the staff 
of the University of Chicago. It is a sketch of 
the problems of unemployment. 

The introduction of labor-saving machinery 
has not, in human history, kept men out of 
work for long periods. Why this is true is con- 
sidered by the author as is, also, the various 
steps taken to abate depressions in the past. As 
is the plan of this library series, you are intro- 
duced to half a dozen books on the subject writ- 
ten for the general reader. 


FOR TO-MORROW’S CITIZEN 
Two teachers of sociology in Temple Univer- 
sity offer a workbook? for secondary schools and 


‘*‘Unemployment.’’ The 
54 pages, 


1 Aaron Director, 
American Library Association, Chicago. 
Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 35 cents. 

2Clarence H. Schettler, George E. Simpson, 
American Book Com- 
68 cents. 


‘*Workbook in Sociology.’’ 
pany, New York. 


239 pp. 
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stressed than the direct application to making 
citizens who will put politics on the plane 
promised by the makers of the free schools. But 
in the schools themselves the tenacious continu- 
ance of the non-functioning studies is marvel- 
ous. For instance, the Journal of the National 
Education Association in its last number carries 
five large solid pages of the detailed statements 
of 137 heads of teacher-training schools of the 
United States, telling their achievements of the 
year. I read ’em all. I share with the officers 
their happiness over a new heating plant, a new 
residence for the president, more cultural back- 
ground, extension of musie¢ instruction, a regu- 
lar play day, and all that. Not a Nicodemus of 
them all says a word of any turning from the 
lag of the whole school system behind the eivie 
need of the day. Except through teachers 
trained for teaching the civie service, the spirit 
of the republic can not be born again. 

But the graduation eminences advise. Thus 
have public-minded Americans spoken since the 
great experiment on these shores began. 


BEST BOOKS 


junior colleges as well as for beginning courses 
in the university. Teachers training schools, 
too, now need this study, for has not our na- 
tional commissioner of education, even William 
John Cooper, in his “Edueation for a New 
America,” said our schools have neglected the 
major lines of attack; economics, politics, and 
sociology? The Schettler-Simpson book is or- 
ganized in twelve units, divided into topics 
requiring “floor talks,” answers to questions, 
discussions, projects, notes, assignments and 
studies, of family, immigration, race relations, 
city affairs, poverty, crime, socialism, education, 
welfare, planning and morality. Copious read- 
ing references and a pack of test papers ac- 
company the book. You ean conceive no legiti- 
mate policy of a high school that does otherwise 
than require every boy and girl to complete a 
course like this before receiving a high-school 
diploma. These are matters on which intelli- 
gent citizenship depends. 

Mr. Cooper is right; as were the Fathers be- 
fore him who argued that a self-governing na- 
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tion must be taught the problems of govern- 
ment. Will you not compare the contents of 
such a course with your high-school offering of 
French or Latin or geometry or English litera- 
ture and honestly decide which will do the most 
good to the community that is paying the cost 
of the school? 


BRASS TACKS WITH PAINFUL POINTS? 

You know perfectly well that children of nine 
or ten years are exposed to the stupidities of 
partisan democracy and republicanism. You 
know that the church teaches them doc- 
trines, but maybe the word “socialism” shuts 
your mind. If so you had better read Harry 
Laidler’s talk to John and Mary. Harry was 
a Brooklyn newspaper man, then a lawyer. 
He’s a Columbia Ph.D., and author of three 
other books on our present social state. He is 
on the Board for Economie Research, on the 
Board for Stable Money and a member of the 
American Economies Association and of the 
League for Industrial Democracy. 

Our early years as a nation, he begins, built 
up the nation’s material wealth and let it go at 


that. History has left social problems unset- 
tled. The generations of boys and girls, young 


men and women, now in schools and colleges, 
must tackle the problems of cooperative gov- 
ernment. There is no longer escape from these 
by moving into virgin territory in the west. 
Thinking, reasoning, planning for the common 
good, can no longer be sidestepped. 

The present book is written for boys and 
girls between the seventh and tenth grade of 
school. 

ixamine these sample teachings and decide 
whether they are true or not. If true, should 
they be given to school children? Why or why 
not? 

You are young, John and Mary. You have 
ideals. The great Americans whom you study 
in school did their utmost to make America a 
land of ideals. 

You have greater blessings because of what 
these men did for the general welfare. 

You are not willing merely to enjoy with- 
out continuing the work they began. You want 

3 Harry W. Laidler, ‘‘The Road Ahead: A 


Primer of Capitalism and Socialism.’’ Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, New York. 86 pp. $1.00. 
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to help other boys and girls live happier because 
of you. 

History is the story of the struggle of the 
world to better the conditions of the whole of 
mankind. The curse of the world has been 
and is slavery. The glory of Greece and Rome, 
the romance of the knights and barons was 
founded on it. Human greed to make an un- 
fair profit out of the work of others is the 
essence of slavery. This marked England’s 
treatment of the thirteen colonies and led to the 
struggle for liberty. 

The capitalist system is that in which lands, 
factories, machines and banks are owned by 
one group of people aiming to make a profit 
out of every one they hire or trade with. 

My selection of scattered passages from the 
story omits the pictures Dr. Laidler draws of 
different historical situations past and present. 
I dislike to mar a smooth-running narrative, 
but I can not quote the whole book. I give 
you only some of the conclusions. 


Next Move sy THOSE Now IN SCHOOL 


The time is ripe. John and Mary are here 
told, to make another move ahead, from control 
of industry by the few to control by the many. 

Industry is not going to fall asleep and stay 
where it is any more than you are going to stay 
in your present school grade. 

The world could be divided into two elasses, 
those thinking of their own gain, those desiring 
to benefit, the whole of society. The second 
group are the society-ists, the social-ists of the 
world. 

In industry we do not have democracy. We 
have autoeracy, the rule of the few. Those who 
try to control industry for their own gain also 
try to control the government. To buy which 
ever one gets control they give great sums of 
money to both parties. They use their wealth 
to direct the newspapers, the radio and the 
schools. 

They are driven by a desire of money and 
power. 

Your teachers are of the second sort. They 
know they will never be rich. They prefer to 
help others. They get a real joy in seeing you 
learn and advance. They thrill when you win 
promotion. 
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The school is an example of socialism. It 
is an institution of all the people organized not 
to make money but to promote the general wel- 
fare. The post office, the department of agri- 
culture, the water works, the parks, are ex- 
amples of socialism. 

They have removed great inequalities and 
rendered service to more of the people. 

Manufacturing, transportation, telegraph and 
telephone, merchandising and banking are still 
largely controlled for the interests of the few. 
Equality of opportunity is not common any 
more. 

Five hundred and thirteen people out of one 
hundred twenty-three million have, each, yearly 
incomes of more than a million dollars. The 
average daily income of each of these 513 men 
and women is that of the total that could be 
earned by 2,000 ordinary working-men, giving 
it all to one employer. 

So, with statistics, stories, and appeal to 
common sense, Dr. Laidler talks to your chil- 
dren. 

How far are these ideas going into the 
schools? 

I tried this question on a dozen Pennsylvania 
superintendents. One said, “all my teachers and 
I are socialists by belief but we’re keeping it 
dark. The town is controlled by a manufactur- 
ing trust.” Another remarked, “We have al- 
ways taught these abstract principles of general 
welfare, greatest good of the greatest number, 
help the other fellow, but we fight shy of spe- 
cific remedies. The word ‘socialism’ scares us 
stiff.” 

It makes me think of an English-to-Foreign- 
ers’ night class the enthusiastic teacher invited 
me to visit. She prided herself on the fact that 
by getting her men and women to select live 
topics she greatly inereased their facility of En- 
glish speech. When the time came for this sort 
of exercise milady asked if there were any ques- 
tions. 

A Polish woman said, “I would like to ask 
about Rockyfeller. I vill admit,” she said, “that 
Meester Rockyfeller iss more smart than me. I 
vill say he iss more hard vorking, he iss more 


moral, he iss more vorthy. But I can not say 


he iss a million times more all that than me. 
How you say it right that Meester Rockyfeller 
get tree million times more pay than me?” 
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The point is that, in the clamor for answer, 
my bewildered teacher turned to me to answer 
it, and all I could say was, “’t ain’t right, 
madam, ’t ain’t right!” 

My first superintendent used to tell me, “don’t 
get down to brass tacks; they might get under 
your skin.” 

But I imagine if some candidate for a Ph.D. 
degree should research the danger of tackling 
by school-teaching the really serious troubles of 
our social conditions he would find the dangers 
more imaginary than real. But what if they 
are real dangers?- Nathan Hale, our early 
schoolmaster, isn’t a bad pattern. It would be 
rather shameful to find we belong to a profes- 
sion that has for motto, “Safety First.” 


BURNHAM AT HIS BEST 

Prersonauity is getting itself analyzed by 
flocks of scientists. Roback’s volume lists more 
than 3,000 such studies. “The result,” remarks 
Professor Burnham,‘ “is a nucleus of significant 
facts regarding children and adults.” To offer 
the teacher, the parent, the layman, a useful 
summary of these interesting things the emi- 
nent investigator and instructor, Clark Univer- 
sity’s Burnham, makes a generous contribution 
to mental hygiene. 

It abounds with new and striking matter. 
Read the experiments used to determine whether 
being popular has any effect on good work or 
not. Enjoy the tests on old men to see whether 
their love of ancient favorite poems interferes 
with appreciation of a new masterpiece. If 
you are over 40, beware! Enjoy this old-young 
philosopher’s appraisals of the morning sun- 
shine, the aroma of grass and flowers, the cor- 
dial greetings, and the decisions as to what you 
let into your mind and what you keep out. 

Samples: 

The training in sehools is largely teaching 
how to wear masks cleverly. 

Teachers who lack knowledge are those most 
likely to assume the pose of omniscience. 

When children ask questions and you give 
such answers you'll have a lot of trouble finding 
props for your replies. 

4 William H. Burnham, ‘‘The Wholesome Per- 


sonality, a Contribution to Mental Hygiene.’’ D. 
713 pp. 
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How many students are in x college? About 
one in ten. 

The tired teacher makes a tired class. 

But the normal child enjoys facing hardship 
if the end of the struggle promises something 
worth working for. 

It is a rare book, with its discussion of atti- 
tudes, fears, pains, joys, conflicts, hopes, fail- 
ures, successes, friends, enemies, hates, loves and 
all. I told Professor Burnham, once, I counted 
him a D.S. 

“What's that?” he asked. 

“A doctor of souls.” 

And, eminent and much praised as he is, he 
was pleased, calling me a D.F. 

“That’s a bad slap,” I said. 

“Oh, no, D.F.—dispenser of flattery. It’s a 
good fault.” 


SIR JOHN ADAMS’S PLEASANTRIES 

I can not direct you to any greater skill in 
making easy reading out of solid matter than 
Sir John Adams employs in his latest volume.® 
Here is an engrossing treatment of personality, 
psychology, method, science, principles, aims 
and successes of the every-day teacher. It is 
spiced with kindly wit and whimsical humor. 
The teacher as writer’s copy, as testimonialist, 
as a social unit, as man-maker, as parent, citi- 
zen and human being, is painted by a master 
artist in sympathetic colors, not omitting the 
less lovely traits we still persist in keeping. 
The six chapters on the teachers in the school 
are a masterly summary of the really best prin- 
ciples the researchers have made almost axio- 
matic. The new and fresh presentation of teach- 
ers as readers, writers, speakers, scholars and 
travelers is full of vivacity and charm. 

Trainer and encourager of teachers in En- 
gland, on the continent, and now a warm fa- 
vorite as guest professor in American schools 
of education or stimulator at institutes, Sir 
John, blessed with an active curiosity and a 
ready memory, will please any one who can 
read English, whether here or abroad. 

Society, he notes, is beginning to treat even 
men teachers as human beings. 

Playing for safety is the game parents recom- 


5Sir John Adams, ‘‘The Teacher’s Many 
Parts.’’ Ivan Deach, Jr., 414 E. 11th St., Los 
Angeles. 351 pp. $3.00. 
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mend for schoolmasters when controversial sub- 
jects are pushing into school. 

But we belong to a rising clan. This is due 
to nationalizing of education and to the sure- 
ness science is giving to the teacher’s art. 

In England, men teachers in secondary 
schools do not beliéve in training. They re- 
gard it as an insult if they are asked to learn 
their business as a doctor or lawyer must. 

The average teacher has no use for a block- 
head. 

When English teachers were paid in propor- 
tion to results, the dull boy got his chance. The 
smarties were sure to pass the examination, but 
each slow child was a potential money maker 
for teacher. 

The teacher who does not know the inner 
working of the child mind may eall himself an 
empiric. Well, that’s prettier than “quack.” 

Unless a child learns because of the teaching, 
it isn’t teaching at all. 

Penetrating, critical, urbane, affable, amiable, 
courteous, especially toward the women of our 
great family, Sir John goes into the problems 
of married teachers, professional ethics, exami- 
nations, I.Q.’s, old fogeyism, pensions, chapel, 
punishment, inspection, supervision, complexes, 
academic freedom, and, in all his comments, tells 
you why he concludes we are generally on the 
mend. He concludes with a delicious chapter 
on the teacher emeritus. 

He enumerates the joys of this interesting 
person as gathered from a hundred of him and 
her. What do you think the most frequently 
mentioned happiness of them is? Release from 
marking papers! When you get out a second 
edition, Sir John, you might add: The delight 
of being able to say to some especially bother- 
some school-board member, “Sir, you are a 
noodle.” 


TRIUMPHS OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 

THE first thing to greet the eye on opening 
Frank Graves’s new book® is the old-fashioned 
running comment printed on the margin of 
every page. It is very attractively done. The 
commissioner says he wrote this volume while 
on trains and waiting for this and that. You 

6 Frank Pierrepont Graves, ‘‘The Administra- 
tion of American Education, with Especial Ref- 


erence to Personnel Factors.’’ The Maemillan 
Company, New York. 631 pp. $2.00. 
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would not have suspected this. The continuity 
of his style, the balancing of contents, the ap- 
praisal of the multiplicity of views put forth in 
these days by writers everywhere, the extended 
bibliographies at the end of each chapter with 
a critical estimate of each book and article, sug- 
gest no railroad writing, but rather the hard 
study of a reader and digester, all flavored by 
the judgment of one who is in daily touch with 
all grades of education. Commissioner Graves 
senses the tendency of no inconsiderable portion 
of the public to resist changes in school pro- 
cedure. Some schoolmen count these their best 
allies. On the other hand are the jumpers after 
the new, who think whatever is is wrong. The 
last ten years have been feverish in educational 
circles with a welter of policies, procedures and 
aims. Chaotie as the schools may seem there is 
a valiant struggle to carry them on in good 
order. They must change as the nation they 
serve is changing. But our educational progress 
should be planned. A plan means adherence to 
sound principles. “From psychology, sociology, 
and the ideals of an organized self-governing 
nation, I shall endeavor,” says Author Graves, 
“to cover the problems of primary and _ see- 
ondary public education.” 

After a dozen pages on the improvement of 
administration of schools thus far in our na- 
tional history, the commissioner sets out on his 
march through improvement of teaching, the 
part to be played by the superintendent, the 
need of constant eurriculum revision, selection 
of text-books, administrative units, lock-step, 
health, compulsory attendance, and kindred 
topics. Dr. Graves is not nearly so sure of 
everything as one of his predecessors, dear old 
Judge Draper, used to be. But, you see, 
Author Graves was a student and professor of 
education before he was ealled to head the 
schools of New York State. Furthermore, this 
is his eighth book in this field. At sixty-three, 
after teaching, professoring and presidenting 
for forty-one years in Massachusetts, Wyoming, 
Washington, Missouri, Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
New York, this genial general has seen the 
armies shouting “appereeption” or “correlation” 
or “project method” or “heart, head and hand” 
or whatever it was, advance, each under its own 
banner, dig itself in and see the enemy, unsub- 
dued, march along to new positions. “I do not 
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know,” says this commander, “what the future 
changes of this democracy will be; but if it is 
to continue a democracy it will have to be 
guided by publie opinion. That opinion must 
be a result of thinking. The children in the 
old schools memorized. They got their opin- 
ions as something to preserve. This genera- 
tion needs the power to meet problems, to re- 
solve them, to judge between proposed solu- 
tions, to choose what seems best.” 

The treatment of edueational problems in 
these pages is in that manner. Here, says our 
author, is the proposition of Bagley, and of 
Kilpatrick, of Charters, of Bobbitt, of Rugg— 
all different. Make up your mind which is 
right. Why do you think it is? Can’t you 
get the right of each and go to work on a con- 
structive program? On whom must we depend 
for the day-by-day service? 

Then follow some of the sanest, most prae- 
tical chapters you have read in many a day. 
The teachers, turnover, tenure, salaries, the at- 
titude toward supervision, retirement systems, 
educational associations, professional ethies, the 
principal, the supervisor, the business manager, 
the superintendent and the board, with all their 
faults, with all their mistakes and with their 
more or less steady progress toward a more 
perfect union, justice, tranquillity, defense, 
general welfare and the blessings of liberty are 
discussed without a trace of contempt or de- 
spair. State systems, county, city and rural 
schools, come in for experienced treatment, 
followed by one of the fairest discussions of 
a federal department of education you ever 
read. 

This is no ordinary book. The distinguished 
commissioner of New York knows what he’s 
about. Often, when he was my boss, have I 
wanted to tell him so and didn’t dare. You 
know why. But now that I am out of his 
jurisdiction forever, may I not tell the truth 
of him? 


SNAPPING INTO HISTORY 
AFTER a mellow experience of teaching his- 
tory Edwin Pahlow? became professor of the 
teaching of history, such being the name of the 
chair he fills in Ohio State University. Maybe 


7 Edwin W. Pahlow, ‘‘Man’s Great Adventure. ’’ 
An Introduction to World History. Ginn and 
Company, Boston. 889 pp. $2.12. 
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you have a memory of him at conventions, as he 
was surmising by what ingenious devices teach- 
ers manage to make what has been man’s fa- 
vorite study so insufferably unattractive. You 
can’t criticize history teaching without arousing 
in your listeners’ minds the thought : “Why don’t 
you, then, write a text without these blemishes?” 

Pahlow’s answer to the challenge is a glorious 
book. He writes with the ripeness of his nearly 
forty years of experience in this field. The 
swing of him, the sure tread, the seorn of aca- 
demic tradition, the escape from dried form, 
content and speech make his book a delight. It 
is a youth of 1932 getting acquainted with his 
ancestors back to the very beginnings of man. 
You can not lose yourself in any of the epochs 
of the world as pictured here, for the very 
modern Pahlow is asking you in the midst of 
everything, “Well, how about it? What is this 
to you?” “So, with Augustus the ancient sys- 
tem of absolute monarchy of old Egypt and 
of Alexander began to take root again. It 
throve in Europe until only about a hundred 
years ago. The present spreading democracy, 
of which we have some, is the third attempt of 
the world to have government shared by the 
people. Rome was a republic much longer than 
the United States has been. What do you see 
in our affairs tending whither the Roman re- 
public went? What are you going to do about 
it?” 

If you ask historian Pahlow’s purpose in 
writing this text you’ll find his answer clearly 
put: “There is a welter of aims when history 
teaching is discussed. I choose three: first, to 
make young America realize he is a citizen of 
the world as well as of his native land and 
should feel at home in both; second, to train 
him to think with social data, to get accustomed 
to discussing them, for the crisis we are in de- 
mands minds accustomed to social problems; 
third, to encourage the idealism which youth 
possesses in abundance,—God knows we shall 
need it.” 

From the pyramid to Gandhi this unfailing 
purpose runs like a fresh stream, brightening 
and vivifying all it touches. Assyria’s hand- 
ling of problems such as now challenge us, 
Greece’s failure, Rome’s long fiaseo, Mussolini, 
Charlie Chaplin, America and world peace, 
hundreds of new pictures, cartoons, expressive 
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portraits, striking diagrams, plentiful maps, 
recommended readings, things to do, key words, 
thought-compelling questions and a generous 
index of twenty-four pages, bear all the marks 
of a student of young life who has learned how 
to advantage and interest it. 

The chapter headings and the legends accom- 
panying the pictures are unique. I open to the 
representation of a Roman gladiator standing 
over a heap of his dead while the thousands ac- 
How do you think the untrammelled 
“The cultivated Roman’s 

(It is a poser for those 


claim. 
Pahlow entitles it? 
idea of a good time. 
who say ‘you ean’t change human nature’).” 

Here’s where we congratulate the classes who 
get this snappy book for their text. 


HISTORY DE LUXE 
“BOUNTIFUL” and “beautiful” are 
epithets for Hayes, Moon and Wayland’s big 
book of world history’ for high schools. The 
colored prints and maps, the crisp portraits, the 
caricatures, the photographs, the reproductions 
Here is a 


proper 


of famous paintings are winsome. 
running story of man from the earliest age of 
hunters to the latest age of big business, from 
Neanderthaler to Mussolini. Excellent is the 
treatment of epochs, avoiding an old error of 
histories in which the separate nations were 
unrelated. Superior are the appraisals of the 
civilization of different periods. India, China 
and Japan, ancient and modern, are no longer 
neglected, even to the doings of Gandhi and 
the Nipponese troops at Shanghai. South 
America, the Mayas, Rhodesia, Iraq, the Soviet 
are here. The industrial, social and intellectual 
revolutions are traced. With a stirring chap- 
ter, “Looking toward the Future,” the book 
comes to an end. 


KNOWS HIGH SCHOOL YOUNGSTERS 

For scientific knowledge, sympathetic regard 
and effective application of proved principles I 
commend to you Ralph Pringle.® He is a 
supervisor of practice teaching and principal of 
the high school of Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity. 

8 Carlton J. H. Hayes, Parker Thomas Moon 
and John W. Wayland, ‘‘ World History.’’ The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 912 pp. $2.20. 

® Ralph W. Pringle, ‘‘The Psychology of High- 
School Discipline.’’ D. C. Heath & Company, 
Boston. 362 pp. $1.60. 





A study of his book on high-school discipline 
is likely to develop in any reader that con- 
siderate understanding of youth which is one 
of the great rewards of teaching. 

Principal Pringle finds poor discipline the 
chief of teacher The surest 
course to succeed here is to know and apply 
what has been established concerning the na- 
ture and needs of high-school pupils. Too 
many grandmother maxims have been exploded 
to warrant trusting boys and girls to teachers 
only so equipped. This book follows a eon- 
sistent founding of control and guidance on 


cause failures. 


what the high-school youngsters are, physically, 
The lately discovered 
Mr. Pringle 


emotionally, mentally. 
glands are accountable for much. 
tells you what. But they don’t justify my alibi 
from responsibility of holding my pupils to 
Although the glands affect the 

They are also controlled by it, 


good behavior. 
mind, cheer up! 
and the teacher may control both. 

I have noticed that Dr. Snedden scoffs at a 
favorite western definition of education—guid- 
ing a child from what he is to what he ought 
Author Pringle takes the edge off such 
a jibe by painting a very clear picture of what 


to be. 


a high-schooler is and should become. 

Altruism in these children is strong. Use it. 
Our civie health will depend on it when they get 
out of school. General welfare habits are not 
formed by mere advice. Practice is necessary. 
The present high school is too selfish, too much 
given to dancing, rah rah, clubs, games and fun 
directed toward no community benefit. Hook 
up the energy with the budding public spirit of 
adolescents and set the youngsters to doing 
things, on a regular yearly schedule, for the 
town which is giving them their athletic fields, 
swimming pools, dramatie stages, dance halls 
and elub rooms. Split all net profits of school 
entertainments, dramatic, musical, athletic, with 
a town welfare fund. 

In these pages are punishments, rewards, 
study-hall problems, pupil-participation and the 
whole array of concerns of a modern high 
school. The book is vivacious and solid at once. 
Pringle’s conception of a high school is of 
something more than a child-centered joy pal- 
ace. He sees it as in duty bound to serve its 
community more than it is doing. 
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EXAMINING EXAMINATIONS 

In Stanley’s play, “Attie Salt,” the school- 
master makes a counterweight to balance the 
heavy trap door by filling a box with school 
reports, they being the heaviest things he can 
find. But I found the large book,!° recording 
the proceedings of the educators who met at 
Eastbourne, a vivacious and entertaining volume 
through to the end. It enables you to hear the 
high men of education discuss matters that are 
close to your every-day business. You have here 
the old entertainment of seeing some of the 
French and the English educators floundering 
in their ancient slough of training for leader- 
ship at the cost of funds furnished willy-nilly 
by the taxpayers. It is refreshing to hear the 
Swiss representative confess that his country 
has no such ideal. The Frenchman remarks 
that never at any time has his country studied 
examinations scientifically and that they are 
drastic and cruel. The German representative 
refers to examinations as unavoidable evils. 
“We have reduced them,” he says, “but in the 
United States they are perpetual.” It is rich 
to hear the Englishman tell how difficult reform 
is; to mark the several delegates begging for an 
examination that will test the graduate’s under- 
standing of political, social and national prob- 
lems; to note the Scot aligning his country with 
American aims; to gasp at another Briton say- 
ing that classical education is trying to prepare 
youth for an environment that has passed away. 
English Dr. Ballard would like to see a spread 
of suspicion as to the worth of examinations. 
Scottish Hepburn gives a polite slap to the old 
academic notion that the duller boys should be 
trained through their hands. He wonders 
whether examinations are sending the wrong 
types to the university and leaving the right 
types without the gates. Swiss Bovet remarked 
that in his country not only is the examination 
suspected; it is condemned. 

Toward the end of the session good old Sir 
Michael Sadler, long beloved of Americans, 
says, “I do not like the idea of the moral, intel- 
lectual or industrial destiny of a nation being 
entrusted to an élite derived by examination 
from an approved course of education.” 


10 Paul Monroe, editor, ‘‘Conference on Exami- 
nations.’’ Press of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. 


316 pp. $3.00. 
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Then comes Herr Professor Hylla, “Our 
examinations are not just to the pupil. The 
expectations which should be based on the tests 
as to the pupil’s later activity are too often 
unfulfilled.” 

I wish you would tell me whether I am right 
about our own Charles Judd, Frederick Keppel, 
Henry Suzzallo and Edward Thorndike in these 
discussions. It seems to me they show a direct- 
ness in getting at the vital points of the matter, 
less bewilderment, clearer understanding of the, 
troubles and the cure than the gentlemen from 
overseas. Edward Mosely often said these 
traits mark our American engineers. He was 
an Englishman. 

You will enjoy Paul Monroe, all through the 
conference, serenely courteous even when some 
of their eminences were spinning cobwebs. 


THE PASSION OF SCIENCE 

Here is a book™ to warm your blood. It is 
a memorial volume in honor of Brailsford 
Robertson, biologist, colleague of Jaeques Loeb 
and eminent researcher into growth and senes- 
cence. Robertson made about two hundred con- 
tributions to science. He left America in 1927 
and concentrated upon researches in wool pro- 
duction in Australia. He was an inspiring 
writer, a genial companion, a great friend. 
Professor S. W. Pennyeuick has made the book 
from twelve of Robertson’s characteristic essays. 
They are uniquely attractive not only for the 
reader with scientific bent but for the layman, 
too. 

“The more devoted you become to your work,” 
says Robertson in “The Spirit of Research,” an 
address at a dinner of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, “the more must 
you relinquish the desire for success expressible 
in cash. If you discover a new principle, for 
the very reason that it is new, it will not be 
wanted.” 

The book abounds in observations particularly 
valuable to teachers. 

Inspiration of the moment is a myth. The 
fortunate strokes are those made by the pre- 
pared. 

After years of struggle science has been in- 

11 T, Brailsford Robertson, ‘‘The Spirit of Re- 


search.’’ F. W. Preece and Sons, Adelaide, Aus- 
tralia. 210 pp. $2.00. 
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troduced into public schools, only to have 
wooden-headed teachers of it, with their dry 
mathematics and so on, make it repulsive to 
live youth. 

If scientific education rather than attempted 
scientifie training had been given in the schools, 
the civilized inhabitants of the world would 
look to science for hope and inspiration. 

Schools and colleges ought to teach the his- 
torical development of science in its relation to 
human welfare. . 

Large sums are spent teaching only what past 
research has done. But more remains to be 
found out than all our ancestors discovered. 
The endowments for science teaching might 
better be spent equipping laboratories and re- 
searchers. 

The triumph of the spiritual over the material 
will yield in pleasure on another plane as high 
above our present enjoyment as it now is above 
that of the savage. 

After all, idealism is a very practical thing. 
Busy as we are now, we need it more than ever. 

Present society is organized on a financial 
basis. It is economically stratified and dying 
at the top. 

These samples may persuade you that you 
have a real profit coming to you by perusal of 
the departed young scientist’s masterly dis- 
courses. 


A GRIPPING SCIENCE BOOK 

“RIDDLES OF SCIENCE”?!? is a catchy title. 
Open the book to the table of contents. The 
subjects are alluring: Why do we fall asleep? 
Are animals ever afraid? What is sex? What 
settles it? How do you catch cold? How does 
your hair turn gray? Do animals ever use 
tools? Is evolution still going on? 
tion of questions—is there a purpose in the 
world? These are encugh to set you reading. 
You soon appreciate why Sir Arthur, professor 
of natural history in the University of Aber- 
deen, saw his “Outline of Science” become a best 
seller. Lucidity, simple words, experience in 
holding the attention of school and college 
classes, enthusiasm, breadth of view and the 
knack of telling a direct story in a few words 


The ques- 


12Sir Arthur Thomson, ‘‘ Riddles of Science.’’ 
Liveright, Inc., New York. 387 pp. $3.50. 
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are traits you soon discover as he lures you 
on through his entertaining and _ instructive 


passages. 


PLEASANT ROUTES TO LEARNING 

FINE arts, biology, the classics, economics, 
history, modern languages, mathematics, music, 
philosophy, psychology, sociology and the 
study of the modern world are roads to knowl- 
edge!® which Smith College President Neilson 
has induced twelve professors to chart for you 
in a handsome book published by the Norton 
Company. 

President Neilson’s opening chapter shows 
that he has read the whole book, an excellent 
thing in editors. He notes the common report 
of librarians that adult readers are asking for 
more books on solid general knowledge than 
the publishers supply. The progress of single 
branches of learning 
bewildering that it is hard to keep up with 
any one department and hopeless to coordinate 


has been so rapid and 


the whole. 

One trouble with our present state is that 
we have regarded education as_ terminable. 
This mistake has left the citizen unprepared to 
take his part in guiding the activities of the 
community as a whole. The man outside of his 
working hours has become incapable of a satis- 
fying employment of his leisure. If we are to 
find a way out of our present difficulties we 


Wel- 


come the increase of study clubs, the extension 


must interest ourselves in a wider range. 


courses, the alumni university, as in Michigan. 
Welcome this illuminating book with Dr. Duck- 
ett dangling the classics as a tempting bait, 
Professor Spaulding’s rehearsal of the undying 
problems of philosophy, Economist Tugwell’s 
delight in exposing the bankruptey of conven- 
tional theories, Musician Welch’s directions for 
him that hath ears to hear, Historian Fay’s 
evaluation of events, Mathematician Hender- 
son’s appeal to the common man, Linguist 
Whitney’s allurement to the study of tongues 
and their peoples, Psychologist Dunlap’s ex- 
ploration of mind, Reader Lovett’s display of 
the beauty of letters, Biologist Stockard’s dis- 
coveries of life, Artist Smith’s disclosure of the 


13 William Allan Neilson, Editor, and Twelve 
Specialists, ‘‘ Roads to Knowledge.’’ W. W. Nor- 
ton Company, New York. 
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joy of esthetics, and Welfarer Odum’s _per- 
suasive homily on the reward of neighborliness. 
You have here the assurance of profitable and 


happy half hours. 


ART TASTE 

Ix the top row of art books you will put 
Helen Gardner’s essay on understanding.’* She 
is a professor of the history of art on the staff 
of the Chicago Art Institute. The guide can’t 
climb the mountain for the traveler, says the 
author, but he can lead him on the paths. She 
has given introductory courses to old and young. 
She knows that looking and thinking and talk- 
ing, each has its part in developing taste and 
enjoyment. She treats of buildings, gardens, 
city planning, sculpture, painting, book-making, 
weaving, pottery and art in every-day life, a 
profusely illustrated chapter for each. How 
do you like the opening essay, “Eyes to See”? 
Isn’t it one of the clearest and most persuasive 
introductions to art you have seen? 


GLADSOME 

Two lovely young women, Jane Parker, editor 
ot “The Children’s Corner,” and Betsy Hill, 
who knows how to draw, have done a lovely 
thing. It is remarkable none of us thought of 
having it done before. They have made a book 
for the bedridden little dear finds life 
monotonous.'? These girls have collected games 
and amusements and have tried them on chil- 
dven. One hundred and one of the best enter- 
tainments are here described in story style, 
brightened with snappy pictures in color. 

You might lay in a stock of a dozen or so 
of these books, and, when you hear Johnny has 
Fifty-eight 


who 


the measles, mail a copy to him. 
years ago I was laid up with a eut knee. My 
teacher came to see me, my teacher! My 
teacher! I hadn’t especially admired her before 
that, but she came to see me when I was a 
prisoner. Oh, boy! From thenceforward my 
mother adored her and I was teacher’s own. 
Now, when I visit the town where Mrs. Annie 

14 Helen Gardner, ‘‘Understanding the Arts.’’ 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York. 336 
pp. $1.96. 

15 Jane Parker and Mabel Betsy Hill, ‘‘101 
Ways to Entertain Your Child.’’ Noble and 
Noble, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 151 pp. 
$2.00. 
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Ashley, 78 years old, lives, once my teacher, 
believe me, “eye lights eye in friendship true 
and honest hearts expand.” 

The amalgamated order of tired mothers may 
send their thanks to Parker and Hill, philopai- 


REST INTERLUDE 

THERE are some more reviews which you 
should read for your own best. So, let your 
mind sit down a minute. If this anecdote is old 
to you, forgive me; the Setauket schoolmaster 
just told it to me. 

An English missionary, holding meetings in 
the poor quarter of Paris, was much discon- 
certed by the laughter of his flock when he was 
earnestly exhorting them: “Buvons, buvons, mes 
amis, de l’eau de vie.” 

PSYCHOLOGY OF WORK 

FAtviGvueE and rest pauses, selection and place- 
ment, character analysis, blonde and brunette 
traits, reading character, pseudo-science, job 
appraisal, ratings, predicting careers, effect of 
light, sex differences in accidents, work satis- 
factions, why strikes, are a few of the engaging 
themes treated by hundreds of contributors that 
make up the collection of Moore and Hartman.'° 
For any one who supervises others, or who is 
preparing them for usefulness or is interested 
in getting the most out of his own hours, this 
book is a continuous satisfaction. You have 
here 187 practical essays by researchers in work, 
which your old friend Periander, B. C., told 
you is the greatest blessing the gods gave to 
man and to which nothing is impossible. 


ALL THE COLLEGES TOGETHER 
THAT great book, “American Universities,” 
issued by the American Council on Edueation 
in 1928, has had all its edition sold. Here 
comes another, brought up to 1932.17 The 
Council, organized for national defense in 1918, 
is now fourteen years old, made up of 25 edu- 
cational associations and 250 universities and 
colleges. Its publications include a national 
education finance inquiry, a modern foreign 
language study, psychology tests, industrial ¢o- 
operation, personnel procedure, and interna- 
16 Bruce V. Moore and George W. Hartman, 
Editors, ‘‘Readings in Industrial Psychology.’’ 
D. Appleton and Company, New York. 560 pp. 
$5.00. 
17 John Henry McCracken, Editor, ‘‘ American 
Universities and Colleges.’’ The Williams and 
Wilkins Company, Baltimore. 1066 pp. $4.00. 
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tional edueational relations. The present book 
gives details regarding 521 accredited institu- 
tions of higher education in the United States 
and a crisp informative exposition of American 
education. It goes briefly into fraternities, col- 
lege yells, cheer leaders, athletics, glee clubs, 
student self-government and other details often 
considered beneath the dignity of a staid chron- 
icle, but known by everybody to cut a large 
figure in college life. It gives authoritative 
definitions. It treats of the foreign student in 
our midst. It discusses fifteen varieties of pro- 
fessional and eighteen kinds of graduate schools. 
Its facts regarding the 521 higher institutions 
have been verified by their officers. It is, in 
one volume, 521 college catalogues. 

You can spend many pliant hours browsing 
through its pages. Look at some of the pro- 
fessorships to be found in American colleges. 
There are chairs of street traffic research (Har- 
yard), municipal government (many), interna- 
tional relations (California), political parties 
(Chicago and Illinois), contemporary political 
issues (Iowa), colonial administration (Michi- 
gan), Latin America (Pennsylvania, Wiscon- 
sin), political thought (Wisconsin), genius 
(Stanford), eriminology (Catholie of Amer- 
ica), bereavement (Northwestern), delinquency 
(Northwestern), racial psychology (Chicago), 
recreation (Pennsylvania), and rural sociology 
(Wisconsin). 


RUSSIA AS SEEN BY AN EDUCATOR!s 
THESE, quotes Professor Woody, after nearly 
two years’ travel in Russia, visiting five hun- 
dred schools, are the traits of the new man the 
authorities in charge of education are aiming at: 
Belief in the dictatorship of the proletariat or 
of the Communist Party. 

Militaney in defense of that rule, 

class consciousness, 

adherence to a plan of universal labor, 

guidance by science, not by religion; atheistic 
not superstitious, 

internationalistie, collectivistic, 

healthy, in mind and body, 

sexless, in polities and culture. 

After a short review of Russian events and 
an appraisal of ideas, traveler Woody takes you 
with him into cities, towns, and the country, 

18 Thomas Woody, ‘‘New Minds: New Men. 


The Emergence of the Soviet Citizen.’’ The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 528 pp. $4.00. 
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interviewing teachers, officials, and citizens, re- 
producing children’s literature, picturing the 
Communist youth, describing the self-governing 
schemes in schools, appraising the break-down 
of the old religion, analyzing the new woman 
and discussing the various agencies of educa- 
tion. 

All through, there is a simplicity, an aceu- 
racy, a selection of essential matters, a moving 
interest, that make this book a satisfying study. 
Professor Woody wanted to know Russia with- 
out being prompted by advocates or moulded 
by proseribers. Whether he is outlining the 
instruction of school girls in the use of the 
machine gun, recounting the easy sex relations 
of men and women or describing teachers’ en- 
thusiastie work for the common good, his 
opinions and judgments are not in the picture. 
He tells what he saw and heard. The etfect of 
this impersonal attitude is to make his book 
unusually readable. Your defense complex does 
not bother or irritate you. You get into the 
same condition of open-mindedness as that in 
which so important a question as “What do you 
think of Russia?” should be met. 


PSY.D’S AND SUCKERS" 

Proressor YATES does not know of any 
reputable institution that gives the degree of 
doetor of psychology, but she has studied the 
men and women who advertise their possession 
of it. She finds them a gay tribe of liars. The 
goings on of these mind-quacks, their advertise- 
ments, their “sucker-lists,” their claims, the con- 
temptible impositions upon simple-minded folk, 
the surprising gullibility of supposedly intelli- 
gent people make, as Dr. Yates tells it, an 
amazing story. With a sober chapter on ex- 
actly what research has shown as to the help 
of suggestibility, sympathy, counsel and exercise 
of good old-fashioned self-control, this engaging 
book comes to a too early close. If your town 
is to be infected by a practitioner of applied 
psychology you should send his cireular to the 
American Psychological Corporation, Grand 
Central Terminal, New York, and ask whether 
the advertiser is the real thing. 

HE BELONGS TO US 

Ir you could find a vivid story of our heroie 
schoolmaster, Nathan Hale, wouldn’t you wish 

19 Dorothy Hazeltine Yates, ‘‘ Psychological 
Racketeers.’’ Richard G. Badger. The Gorham 
Press, Boston. 232 pp. $2.10. 
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that your boys and girls, whom you still feed 
with that nauseous story of Ichabod Crane, 
should realize that one of our clan stands in 
the front rank of great Americans? Of course, 
you would. Very well. You can now have 
such a story. In the radio offering, “Dramatic 
Hours in Revolutionary History,”?° presented 
by Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Henry Fish Carleton has put into the mouths 
of young Nathan and nine other characters the 
whole gripping story. The modesty, loyalty 
and sacrifice of this Revolutionary hero are 
brought out in perfect dialogue, nowhere over- 
done. Here is a masterpiece thirty minutes 
long. 
CHARM OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

A WINSOME community project is the book** 
by residents of Charleston and vicinity who 
came together, drawn by a common love of 
South Carolina scenes and songs. They gath- 
ered Negro spirituals and ancient melodies. 
They have printed a majestic book with full- 
page prints, some in color, and have put love, 
romance and beauty into chapters on the low 
country, the Tennessee Lands, Charleston as 
capital of the plantations, life in the south 
country before the civil war and songs the 
Negro sang. 

OH, PICNEERS 

Written for school children, Roy Cloud’s 
stories of the pioneers?” keeps me up reading 
his whole series of true tales of buffalo stam- 
pedes, Leland Stanford, Collis Huntington and 
the others, army posts, pony express and vari- 
ous stirring adventures. They are sprightly 
stories. 

UP IN THE AIR 

“THe Skycrarr Boox”?’ is by a teacher of 
science in the Mt. Vernon schools, New York, 
who is, herself, a licensed airplane pilot. It is 
a history of aviation, a description of various 
flying machines, a summary of rules and regula- 
tions and a guide for making model flyers. 

20Henry Fish Carleton, ‘‘Nathan Hale.’’ 
Teachers College Press, Columbia University, New 
York. 36 pp. 35 cents. 

21 Sixteen Contributors, ‘‘The Carolina Low 
Country.’’ The Macmillan Company, New York. 
327 pp. $5.00. 

22 Roy W. Cloud, ‘‘On the Trails of Yester- 
day.’’ Harr Wagner Publishing Company, San 
Francisco. 219 pp. $1.25. 

23 Laura B. Harney, ‘‘The Skyeraft Book.’’ 
D. 4 Heath and Company, Boston. 335 pp. 
$1.00. 
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